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CIVIL GOVERNMENT AND THE PAPACY. 


SoME years ago there was a general tendency to consider the 
papacy as an old-fashioned institution, whose influence ~ver the 
affairs of this world was rapidly diminishing. True, the faith- 
ful members of the Roman Catholic Church continued to believe 
in the eternal duration of the supreme authority of the success- 
ors of St. Peter; but, at sight of the many dangers with which 
the mystic bark was encompassed, they could not restrain a 
cry of alarm, and each time that the voice of the pope was raised 
at the Vatican, it was to bewail the sad condition to which he 
was reduced by the ingratitude and perversity of the nations 
gone astray. More especially in 1870, when Italy took advan- 
tage of the defeat of the French to annex Rome and the remain- 
ing States of the Church, it was believed that the papacy had 
received a mortal blow. How erroneous this opinion was later 
events have clearly demonstrated. In 1876 I met at St. Moritz, 
in the Engadine, Count Arnim, formerly German representative 
at Rome. It had been his great object to prevent Bismarck’s 


engaging in a kulturkampf against Rome, and he expressed him- 
self to me as follows: 


“The chancellor is of opinion that the suppression of the temporal power 
will weaken the pope’s sway, and that it will now be no very difficult matter 
to overcome him ; whereas just the reverse is the real truth. So long as the 
pope was in possession of territory, he had temporal interests, and could be in- 
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fluenced by threats or promises. Read the history of the papacy from the 
time of Charlemagne to our own day, and you will see how it has ever worked 
for the interest of its temporal domination. Did not even Pius LX. abandon 
for a moment the cause of Poland to please the Czar of Russia? In the event 
of any little misunderstanding with the pope, a frigate dispatched to Civita 
Vecchia, or a few troops sent to Bologna, gave his holiness subjects for reflec- 
tion; but now that the pope is wholly disarmed, and that his power is solely 
spiritual, what course is left open for you to adopt if you wish him to yield to 
your views ? You cannot seize upon his person nor imprison him. Such con- 
duct would not only be odious, but it would be absolutely useless, for it would 
be making a martyr of him. For the future he is secure from man’s at- 
tacks, and his moral authority is, in consequence, proportionately increased. 
The supporters of the papacy are strangely blind to their own interests in 
their wish to restore him his kingdom. At the present time, the ‘ prisoner of 
the Vatican ’ is entirely a free agent. Give him back his temporal power, and 
he will again be forced to submit to political requirements. Besides, how con- 
tradictory to make a king, like any other, of one considered as Christ’s successor, 
who himself said, ‘My kingdom is not of this world,’” 


The suppression of the temporal dominion of the popes is 
probably a definitely accomplished fact, for it is only the last 
application of the general historic law which has successfully 
done away with all the ecclesiastical principalities created dur- 
ing the middle ages, such as the bishoprics of Mayence, Cologne, 


and Liége; but the friends of the church need not at all regret 
this, for, as Count Arnim foretold, since the accession of Leo 
XIIL the role of the papacy has been ceaselessly increasing. 

The Vatican is now one of the diplomatic centers in Europe, 
where the most important political business is negotiated. The 
pope interferes, either openly or by secret agencies, in the in- 
ternal political movement of all civilized countries. The reason 
for this is evident. The majority of the inhabitants of nearly 
all the Roman Catholic countries, and very powerful minorities 
in Protestant lands, such as Germany and England, or in schis- 
matic nations like Russia, obey the orders of their priests, who, 
in their turn, receive instructions from the bishops and the pope. 
It is certain that in countries where, as in Belgium, the Roman 
Catholic faith has held its ground, the pope possesses incom- 
parably more authority than the king. The electors who decide 
the majority in Parliament obey his orders, and the choice of 
ministers is thus influenced. 

The most important recent victory of the papacy is the one 
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brought about by the greatest politician of our day, Bismarck. 
The struggle entered upon against Rome, with a view to forcing 
priests to submit to the state regulations, was a mistake, for 
neither fire nor sword could be had recourse to to enforce the 
obedience of the bishops and the pope. Why, then, was the 
kulturkampf commenced? One of Bismarck’s intimate friends, 
the German minister at Brussels, M. de Balan, explained the 
situation to me in this wise when the difficulty first arose: 


‘‘«The German Catholics will never consent to the scepter of the Germanic 
Empire, which, since Charlemagne, has always been held by a Catholic, pass- 
ing definitively into Protestant hands. s, therefore, the struggle is inevitable 
sooner or later, it is as well to enter upon it at once, for the nation is just now 
proud of its victory over the French, convinced of its own superiority, and ill 
disposed to submit to the orders of a few old Italian prelates,” 


These reasons seemed plausible enough, especially as they 
sufficed to decide so far-seeing a politician as Prince Bismarck. 
Nevertheless, experience has shown his error. He was mistaken 
in his estimation of the power of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and of the means she possessed for subduing his resistance. He 
should not have forgotten that two sovereigns had already not 
only signally failed, but lost their crowns, in a similar enterprise. 
Joseph IT., Emperor of Austria, wished to enforce a regulation 
that aspirants to the priesthood in Belgium should follow the 
course of studies at the University of Louvain. The clergy 
resisted this measure, and the revolution of 1788 followed. The 
King of the Netherlands, William L, attempted to enforce sim- 
ilar measures, and the revolution of 1830 ensued. Bismarck, 
finding himself incapable of resisting the clergy in the Catholic 
provinces of Prussia, and perceiving his mistake, turned com- 
pletely and suddenly round. He made peace with the pope, 
and, over and above this, he contrived to become the abettor of 
the designs of his holiness, and an accomplice in his political 
plans. One by one he repealed the “ May Laws”—those laws 
which imposed certain fixed conditions for the nomination of 
priests—then, in a quarrel with Spain respecting the Caroline 
Islands, he very cleverly referred to the decision of Leo XIIL, 
thereby causing him to catch a glimpse of the bright papal dream 
of the middle ages—the pope the sovereign arbitrator in all con- 
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tentions between C":ristian people and Christian sovereigns. Re- 
cently, in permitting the re-establishment of all religious orders 
save the Jesuits, Bismarck made the pope his electoral agent. 
In the last election the Catholics received orders to vote for the 
ministerial candidates, thus assuring the adoption of the law 
which accorded to the emperor a fixed military budget for seven 
years. Although this law was clearly directed against France, 
the pope unhesitatingly supported it, and in this way became an 
arbitrator in the home policy of the German Empire, which only 
latterly was so bitterly opposed to him. 

Another recent triumph of the papacy has been achieved in 
England. In order to induce the Irish to cease their opposition 
to the English Government, Lord Salisbury dispatches the Duke 
of Norfolk as an envoy to Rome, where he represents the inter- 
ests of the Irish landlords.) Even Queen Victoria almost pros- 
trated herself at the feet of the pope, if we may believe the 
official gazette of the Vatican, which reports that her majesty 
expressed the wish “that the Catholic religion be permitted to 
prosper more and more throughout the vast British Empire.” 


In the London “ Times” of Dec. 27, of last year, we read: 


‘‘The British special mission to the pope presented the gift of her majesty. 
On receiving the massive basin and ewer of gold constituting the gift, the 
pope, with evident pleasure, remarked that they would serve for his jubilee 
mass. The basin and ewer were engraved with the inscription, ‘To His 
Holiness Pope Leo XIII., from Victoria R. I., 1888.’” 


Perhaps next spring we shall see the Queen of England and 
Empress of India kiss the toe of the sovereign pontiff. If Leo 
XIIL would consent to command the Irish priesthood to cease 
from supporting home rule, there is nothing that would be 
refused him; he might have a Catholic university, money for 
seminaries, and even an ambassador at the Vatican. Only it is 
doubtful whether the pope will allow himself to be purchased 
even at this price. It is, however, perfectly certain that Leo 
XIII. is an arbitrator in the Irish question, and that the future 
of England largely depends on his resolves. If he consented to 
act as desired, he would become an ally of the conservative 
party. At all events, his authority is admitted and recognized, 
and his influence is unquestionable. 
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In France, the majority in Parliament and the friends of 
liberty are anxious for the separation of church and state; but 
the republicans fear to support this, apprehensive, and justly so, 
that the republic might fall in the struggle against the national 
clergy and the pope, that its adoption would necessitate. 

In Italy the pope has forbidden his partisans to take part in 
any parliamentary elections, ni eletlori, ni eletti, because they must 
not recognize the kingdom which has annexed the States of the 
Church; but in municipal elections the clericals, the nert (blacks), 
as they are called, often have the best of it, even in large towns 
like Rome and Naples. The old monasteries have been sup- 
pressed, it is true, but on all sides, thanks to freedom of associa- 
tion, fresh convents are springing up, which will very soon exceed 
the old ones, both in number and wealth. In Austria, the cler- 
ical influence has been successful in restoring to schools their 
former denominational character, and in placing them entirely 
under ecclesiastical supervision. At the same time, an active 
propaganda is being carried on among the Slavs of the Eastern 
Church, and great concessions are being made in order to bring 
them within the pale of Catholicism. They have been authorized 
to continue to use the orthodox Greek liturgy, and even their 
priests may marry, a privilege accorded to the members of the 
united Greek Church. In Spain, although the liberals are 
occasionally in power, the bishops have so much the upper hand 
that the doctrine of intolerance is enforced by the civil authority, 
and the ostensible practice of Protestantism is strictly forbidden. 
Recently two Protestants were imprisoned for refusing to salute 
a Roman Catholic procession in the streets, and others were some 
years ago condemned to hard labor for reading the Bible. Avtos 
da fé still take place from time to time, but, fortunately, only 
books are consumed just now. 

In many countries, such as the Tyrol, the Rhenane Provinces, 
Belgium, and Lower Canada, the real sovereign is not the reign- 
ing monarch, but the pope, who rules through the medium of 
his bishops and priests. The pope will be obeyed in preference 
to the laws of the land, unless these are in accordance with, and 
accepted by, ecclesiastical authority. 

Nothing more clearly proves the prodigious vitality of Cathol- 
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icism than what occurred in France at the close of the last cent- 
ury. During the eighteenth century indifference as to religion 
was general amongst the well-to-do classes, and even amongst 
the nobility and the higher ranks of the clergy. The Revolu- 
tion (1789-1793) neglected no means effectually to annihilate 
and wholly destroy the Catholic Church. Her possessions were 
confiscated and sold, and the sacred edifices dedicated to the 
goddess Reason; her priests were transported, shot, guillotined, 
or forced to swear obedience to the new constitution; and all 
religious festivals, including Sundays, were abolished. No more 
violent and systematic effort has ever been made to extirpate a 
worship whose most cultivated supporters were already very 
lukewarm in their adherence. A few unsettled years ensue, fol- 
lowed by Napoleon’s signature of the Concordat and the re- 
opening of all the churches. What happens then? The people 
flock to them, and to-day Catholicism is more truly living, more 
active, and more powerful, than it was a hundred years ago. 

The jubilee ceremonies of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
pope’s ordination seem to have been the consecration, the crown- 
ing point, of all the papal triumphs. Gifts and homage poured 
in from all sides, even from the Protestant Emperor of Germany, 
and from the chief of the free-thinking republic of France. The 
President of the United States sent Leo XIII., in his own name, 
as a jubilee gift, a magnificently bound copy of the American 
Constitution, where are inscribed all the liberties condemned by 
the Roman Catholic Church. Multitudes of pilgrims crowded 
the sacred edifice built by Michael Angelo, and when the pope, 
carried aloft on the sedia gestatoria, surveyed the throngs of the 
faithful surrounding him, he may well have thought that the 
moment of his universal reign was approaching. 

Nevertheless, as has been already remarked, this important 
ceremony was far rather a manifestation of the spirit of tolerance 
and philosophy than a testimony to the power of Catholicism. 
The pope entering St. Peter’s, adorned with the tiara sent by the 
Emperor William, grandson of Luther; using the basin and 
ewer of Queen Victoria, the successor of heretical Elizabeth; and 
wearing on his finger the ring presented him by the sultan, was 
indeed a strange spectacle, calling to mind the pantheism of the 
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Roman Empire, which admitted the worship of all gods in the 
Pantheon of Agrippa. The proof of this universal homage 
resides rather in the breadth of views of the spirit of modern 
philosophy than in the exclusive spirit of true Catholicism. 

Struck by the grandeur of this papal jubilee, many eminent 
writers see in it the proof that the Catholic Church is destined 
to gather in all nations of the two hemispheres under Rome's 
authority, and thus to realize the ideal of a universal church ; 
and she can, in truth, be aided by the two powerful movements 
which are now shaking and transforming the whole world, the 
democratic movement and the movement for social reform. 

The Christian Church, at its origin, was the most democratic 
of all institutions. All those in authority were directly elected 
by the totality of members, without any distinction whatever, 
either as regards electors or elected. She was, in fact, a repub- 
lic, and an international one. If she will but return to her early 
origin, and act purely in conformity with her essential prin- 
ciples, her opinions will acquire greater power than any in the 
universe, and she will in herself realize the most perfect of 
democracies that could be conceived. All that the kings would 
lose, the pope, as chosen chief of this democracy, would gain. 
The boundaries of states would be no limit to the conquests of 
the church, for is she not essentially cosmopolitan—the famous 
circle without a center, whose circumference is everywhere? 
The church need but bear in mind the conduct of her founders 
and the precepts of her fathers, and be guided solely by these, 
and the incalculable force of social renovation, now only at its 
onset, will bear her along with it. Did not the apostles of old 
go so far as to have all their possessions in common, and do not 
all the sacred writers defend the rights of the poor of this world? 
What, indeed, is the gospel save good tidings to the destitute? 

Recently several Roman Catholic bishops have called to mind 
these traditions of Christianity. Leo XIIL, while still Bishop 
of Perugia, wrote as follows in his pastoral letter of 1877 : 


“‘In view of so large a portion of humanity prematurely worn out by piti- 
less cupidity, we may well ask whether the adepts of this godless civilization, 
instead of aiding our progress, do not rather send us some centuries backward to 
that period of mourning when slavery crushed so large a portion of the human 
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race, and when the poet sadly exclaimed, ‘humanity lives only for a few 
privileged beings ’—humanum paucis vivit genus.” 


In Germany we hear just the same language. The Abbé 
Winterer, the deputy for Mulhausen, recently expressed himself 
thus in the Reichstag: 


**The social question is very closely connected with the religious ; the 
church has never ignored it. She did not ignore it when it presented itself as 
the slavery question, nor as the servitude question ; and she cannot ignore it 
now that it presents itself as the wages and agrarian question, or, in other 
words, as the question of socialism. Were she to forget this, she would have to 
efface from the gospel the words ‘ misereor super turbam.’” 


Let us now listen to Cardinal Manning’s language, which cer- 
tainly would not be disavowed by the most radical socialist : 


‘*The power of capital may be very fairly estimated by the fact that out of 
a hundred strikes not more than five or six terminate in favor of the workmen. 
Their dependence is so complete, and the privations of their families, composed 
of feeble women and children, so intolerable and imperious, that the struggle 
between living and dead capital is most unequal, and the freedom of contract, 
so often vaunted by political economy, does not in very truth exist atall. Under 
these circumstances does it not behoove the church to protect the workers who 
have accumulated the common riches of humanity ?” 


In America, Cardinal Gibbons, who recently saved Henry 
George’s works from being placed on the Index, takes the same 
view as Cardinal Manning. He says: 


** As it is a recognized fact that the great questions of the future will not 
touch upon either wars, trade, or finance, but will concern social life and the 
amelioration of the condition of the great masses of the population, and es- 
pecially of the working classes, it is of the utmost importance that the church 
should firmly sustain the humane side of the question, and yield her support to 
those who claim justice for the multitude who compose the body of the human 
family.” 


Will the Roman Catholic clergy, under the guidance of their 
bishops, openly follow the course here advocated? Will they, 
like the early fathers, stand up to defend the working classes? 
Shall we ever see, as an eminent Roman Catholic predicts, a 
socialist pope denouncing, like Cardinal Manning, the tyranny 
of capital? According to some recent interpretations, the 
woman seated upon a scarlet beast, and arrayed in a robe of 
purple and scarlet, is the papacy, which, in order to reign over 
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nations and kings, is taking up socialism; and the beast upon 
which the woman is seated is the red democracy, which the 
pope will make use of to overcome all resistance. As the 
papacy is, at the present time, the most absolute autocracy in 
the world, it is probable that the same principles of authority 
will be upheld so long as the support of sovereigns continues to 
be of service; but, on the day that royalty is no longer of avail 
to the furthering of the projects of the Vatican, the people and 
democracy and socialism will be at once had recourse to. 

It is not, however, my opinion that Roman Catholicism will 
ever become the universal religion. This high destiny can be 
reserved only for the primitive Christianity of the gospel. On 
the day that Christ said to the woman of Samaria, “ the hour 
cometh when ye shall neither in this mountain nor yet at Jeru- 
salem worship the Father, but when true worshipers shall wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth,” was founded the true religion 
of humanity, the eternal and universal religion, irrespective of 
nationalities, doctrines, and dogmas. The Sermon on the Mount 
can never be surpassed. In Christ’s teachings, worship and 
dogmas have very little place. The love of God as the type of 
all that is perfect, love for fellow-men, and charity to all, this 
sums up the doctrine. ‘Be ye therefore perfect, as my Father 
which is in heaven is perfect,” and “Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self;” on these commandments, are we not told, hang the law 
and the prophets? The poorer classes who have abandoned 
Christianity will return to it again when they have once been 
made to understand that it brings them equality and freedom ; 
whereas atheism and materialism simply sanction their slavery, 
sacrificing them to certain pretended natural laws. The gospel 
of Christ, the “ good tidings” for the poor, would put an end to 
all our economic difficulties, if the spirit of brotherhood and 
charity therein taught were generally understood and practiced. 

In spite of Macaulay’s opinion and of the apparent spread of 
Roman Catholicism, the future does not belong to it. The two 
great countries which appear destined to acquire an almost limit- 
less development are Russia, with Siberia and Central Asia, and 
the United States. The billion of inhabitants that these will 
count by the close of the next two centuries will be chiefly 
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Protestants or of the Greek Church. Is it likely, then, that they 
will be willing to recognize the authority of the Vatican and 
of a few old Italian prelates of whose existence even they are 
scarcely aware? Roman Catholicism cannot satisfy cultivated 
minds. Since the proclamation of the infallibility of the pope, 
which Bossuet rejected as blasphemy, it is in direct opposition 
to the most fundamental notions of what constitutes a state, 
and absolutely at war with all the aspirations of the modern 
man. It has become overloaded with dogmas which can 
neither be explained nor denied. They must be enveloped in 
mysticism, as they cannot bear the light of scientific discussion. 
Benjamin Constant proves that religion has always become 
transformed simultaneously with civilization; it is, therefore, 
impossible for it to remain unchanged. Any worship which 
does not keep pace with the progress of general instruction is 
soon only suitable for the uneducated classes, and is aban- 
doned by the higher orders of society. Superstition then gradu- 
ally gains ground, while the more educated portions of the com- 
munity give way to incredulity. Is not this the state of affairs 
now in nearly all Roman Catholic countries? The simple 
Christianity of the gospel is not subject to these changes, be- 
cause it is a pure ideal which is completely summed up in the 
commandments, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy soul and with all thy strength, and thy neighbor as thyself.” 

There is one dogma of the Roman Catholic Church which 
will effectually prevent its ever becoming the religion of a free 
country such as the United States. This dogma, which has been 
over and over again enforced by popes and councils, orders the 
suppression of heresy and heretics. Listen to what Bossuet says 
on this subject, and remember that he was hostile to ultramon- 
tanism, and not disposed to magnify the authority of the popes: 


‘*T declare that I have always been of opinion that princes have the right 
to pass penal laws to compel heretics to conform to the rites and observances 
of the Catholic Church ; and secondly, that this doctrine is a standing one in 
the church, which has not only followed, but also requested from princes, the 
enaction of such ordinances.” * 


* Letter dated November 12, 1700, being a debate with the Bishop of Mont- 
auban as to whether Protestants converted by the dragoons were to be com- 
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These doctrines are incontestable and admitted by all fer- 
vent Catholics. The fourth council] of Lateran, which was ecu- 


menical, under Pope Innocent IIL, in 1216, thus ordains, in 
Canon IIL: 


‘*If a temporal lord, required and advised by the church, neglects to rid his 
state of the heretical pestilence, the bishop must excommunicate him ; and if he 
still refuses obedience, the pope must be informed, so that his vassals may be 
proclaimed free from their allegiance, and his Jand given over to true Catholics, 
who, after having expelled the heretics, may possess it without contestation in 
purity of faith.” 


The present pope, Leo XIIL., strongly insists on the value of 
St. Thomas’s works as the basis of philosophical and moral in- 
struction. This “father of the church” is even clearer than 
Bossuet in his explanation of the true Catholic doctrine respect- 
ing religious liberty. He says: 


‘If heretics did not corrupt their fellows, they could, nevertheless, be sup- 
pressed. Secular justice can legitimately put them to death (judicio secularé 
possunt licito occidi) and deprive them of their possessions, even if they do not 
corrupt others; for they are blasphemers against God and observers of a false 
faith, so that they deserve more severe punishment than those who are guilty 
of high treason or of coining false money.” * 


The papacy has always considered the destruction of heretics 
a triumph for the church. Before entering the Capella Sistina in 
the Vatican, you pass through a hall called the Sala Regia. On 
the walls are pictures by Vadari, representing the triumphs of 
the Roman Church. Four of these frescoes show the horrors of 
the massacre of the Huguenots on St. Bartholomew’s eve. Pope 
Gregory XIIL ordered the perpetuation on the walls of his palace 
of the memory of this crime, the anniversary of which drew 
tears from the eyes of Voltaire. The residence of the pope is the 
only place in the world where murder is publicly glorified. 

Lord Acton, in his reply to the expostulations of Mr. Glad- 
stone, maintains that the intolerance of the church is a thing 
of the past. Cardinal Manning is also of this opinion, and, as an 


pelled to attend mass. Bossuet is of opinion that they should not be com- 
pelled, not from any consideration for their liberty of conscience, but out of 
respect for the mass. This curious correspondence should be read and con- 
sidered in order clearly to understand the true spirit of Catholicism. 

* “‘Sententim,” Lib. IV., D. 18, quest. ii., art. 3. 
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example of this, he mentions that the Catholics in Ireland have 
never persecuted their Protestant brethren. In a recent pamph- 
let on “ Religious Persecution,” Mr. John Lee proves that quite 
recently the ecclesiastical authorities in Ireland approved of vio- 
lent measures being employed for the extirpation of heresy, and 
it may be objected to Lord Acton that Pius IX., a well-meaning 
and holy man, obedient to the doctrines of his faith, inscribed 
everywhere he could in his concordats that all dissenting wor- 
ship should be suppressed. 

When, in 1815, the King of Holland granted his new realm a 
constitution according freedom of worship, the bishops had it 
thrown out, because this spirit of freedom is directly opposed to 
the teachings of the Roman Catholic Church. When, in 1830, 
Belgium gave herself a constitution with modern liberties, Greg- 
ory X VL. condemned it on this account in a famous encyclical 
letter. In the concordat concluded with Spain by Pius IX., in 
1850, one of the articles is as follows: 

‘* The Catholic religion shall be maintained as the exclusive religion of the 


realm in such sort that the practice of all other worship shall be forbidden and 
prevented.” 


In the concordat with the republic of Ecuador, in 1862, 
there is the following stipulation : 


‘*The Roman Catholic and apostolic religion is to continue to be the re- 
ligion of the republic of the Ecuador. Consequently no other worship may be 
practiced nor any other sect tolerated in the republic.” 


When freedom of worship was proclaimed in Mexico, the 
encyclical letter of December 15th, 1856, denounced it to the 
world as an abominable act, destined to corrupt men’s minds 
and to root out the holy religion; ad populorum mores ant- 
mosque corrumpendos ac detestabilem teterrinamque indifferentismi 
pestem propagandam. In Protestant countries, Catholics either 
dissimulate or deny this dogma of intolerance, but when they are 
masters they apply it in full force. One of their writers, the 
most highly approved at Rome, Mr. Louis Veuillot, says cynically: 

** When there is a Protestant majority we claim religious liberty, because 


such is their principle ; but when we are in majority we refuse it, because that 
is ours.” 
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M. de Tocqueville, when speaking of the influence of religion 
in the United States, says : 


‘* Nothing in Christianity, nor even in Catholicism, is absolutely opposed to 
the spirit of democracy, and there is much favorable to it.” 


He very erroneously confuses Christianity and Catholicism. 
Christianity pure and simple, as at its origin, is wholly demo- 
cratic, and is certainly highly favorable to the maintenance of de- 
mocracy. Did it not in Holland and the United States found 
and support a free democracy? But Catholicism, the finished 
model of autocratic theocracy, inspired the despotism of Louis 
XIV., and of Philip IL, resisted the French Revolution, and nul- 
lified its effects, and is now leagued with aristocracy for the pur- 
pose of re-establishing the old system everywhere possible. 

A religion which accords toa human being the unheard-of 
attribute of infallibility ; which is overloaded with customs and 
superstitions wholly contrary to the gospel; which is as far re- 
moved from the teaching of Christ as light from darkness; and 
which, above all, condemns modern liberties, and particularly lib- 
erty of conscience—such a religion as this is never likely to be 
adopted by the civilized nations of the future. 


EmiLe DE LAVELEYE. 





THE HYSTERIA OF SECTIONAL AGITATION, 


Tat section of the Republican press which may fitly be 
described as Red Republican, getting its inspiration from a speech 
delivered by Mr. Blaine just after his defeat for President in 
1884, is seeking to rekindle the angry passions of the era of Re- 
construction on a claim, of Mr. Blaine’s suggestion, that the negro 
vote is suppressed, and the last three amendments to the Con- 
stitution nullified, by the white people of the South. Beneath 
this incendiary scheme, trumped up for present party uses, lurk 
the demons of race war and anarchy. In the December and Feb- 
ruary issues of the Forum it finds a ruthless, if not a powerful, 
champion in Mr. Murat Halstead, who, with a great array of 
figures and an ostentatious display of indignant patriotism and 
affected candor, undertakes to prove the case of his associates 
in a purpose as mischievous and misleading as any that ever 
confused and imbittered the politics of the country. 

In order to lay the foundation for his arraignment of two 
generations of his countrymen, one at least of which had no part 
or lot in the Rebellion, and the other of which is passing rapidly 
from the scene, it is assumed by Mr. Halstead, nearly twenty- 
three years after the firing of the last shot in that bloody con- 
flict, that loyalty to the Constitution is confined to a single sec- 
tion of the Union, and in that section limited to a single party. 
It is assumed that the white people of the other section are 
not merely disloyal, but dishonest and inhuman; the friends of 
assassination, partly for the love of it and partly for its advan- 
tage as a force in the elections. It is assumed that the black 
people of this incriminated section are not only qualified to vote 
intelligently, but that they agree entirely with Mr. Halstead, 
and are, as a matter of course, one and all ardent Red Republi- 
cans. 

This species of reasoning is certainly ingenious in its sim- 
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plicity. It admits of no flaws or doubts. Cast up the white 
and black votes of a State or congressional district—so runs its 
argument—and wherever a Democrat is found representing a 
community in which there happens to be a black majority, set it 
down to fraud and murder. It does not cross the mind of the 
author of this indictment against a whole people that any white 
man living on the south side of the old battle line can be less 
violent and sanguinary than he seems to be himself ; and, taking 
his measure of southern elections by methods which prevail in 
Ohio, he writes of intimidation, ballot-box stuffing, bribery, and 
the lawless arts of corrupt political management in the great 
cities of the North, as if they had an existence exclusively at 
the South. 

It is only fair to Mr. Halstead to say that he is in this, if in 
nothing else, perfectly consistent. During two decades he has 
made it the business of his life to stir up sectional hate, to bend 
the history of every day to the service of sectional strife, and to 
contribute, so far as I can recall, not one word to the cause of 
sectional good-will. Thus, with the best intentions, as he con- 
scientiously believes, he has surrounded himself, and filled the 
air about him, with a troop of political hobgoblins, who play 
strange, fantastic pranks upon his fancy. They are none the 
less the phantoms of an inflamed patriotism, an imperious and 
restless temper, and an imagination (if he will forgive my saying 
80) not yet quite cured of its original, and, for the matter of 
that, its aboriginal, luridity and fervor. “ Difficilem oportet aurem 
habere ad crimina.” Let us, however, look into the matter in 
detail, and, to obtain a better standpoint for our observation, let 
us see how Mr. Halstead is wont to treat differences of opinion as 
to this great question when he is not on dress parade in the 
Forum, but at home in the office of the “Commercial Gazette.” 

In the issue of that redoubtable journal for the 12th of Janu- 
ary last, I find a communication from the Hon. William M. 
Dickson, a reputable citizen of Cincinnati and an ex-judge of 
Hamilton County. It was written, apparently, as a kind of pro- 
test against Mr. Halstead’s interminable tirades against the 
South. From it I make the following relevant and suggestive 
quotation ; 
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‘* Shall we continue a sectional agitation until we compel the southern States 
to submit to the rule of the ignorant field-hands? Would Cincinnati vote in 
the affirmative on this question ? This you dodge. You say that Cincinnati 
would vote by an overwhelming majority for the maintenance of the rights of 
men. No doubt of that ; but that is not my question. The Constitution and 
the law of Ohio guarantee to the colored children of Oxford, O., admission to the 
public schools, but the white citizens of that village nullify that Constitution, 
and deny the colored children their school rights; and this not in Mississippi, 
but in the shadow of Paddy’s Run, the town honored by your birth. Seventy- 
five of the leading citizens have banded together to boycott these poor negro 
children ; not, mark you, to protect themselves against the vote, the rule of 
these negroes, but to deny to them the opportunity of education. And you 
are silent ! The wrongs of the negro of Louisiana touch you, but not those 
at your own door. And yet the people of Oxford would vote to enforce negro 
rule in Louisiana, Now, in my opinion, it is cruel, it is inhuman, to deny to the 
colored children the school. It is also illegal, unconstitutional, in every way 
regrettable, to deny to the southern negro his vote, and it is monstrous injustice 
to give the whites there the advantage in representation of this negro vote. 
But of what value in either place to the negro are my unavailing regrets ? If 
race prejudice is cruel and inhuman, how can I help it ? If civilization would 
perish to allow the ignorant field-hands South to rule, how dare I to enforce that 
rule ? And if I dared to enforce it, how could I succeed ? Were you in power 
to-day, what would or could you do? Reduce, you say, representation under 
the Fourteenth Amendment ? You can’t. That part of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment is dead—killed by the Fifteenth Amendment. What, then, do you pro- 
pose? A vainand aimless agitation ? That is child's play. Will you send an 
army South to compel submission to the rule of the ignorant field-hand? 
Grant tried this ; sent soldiers into the Legislature of Louisiana; unseated cer- 
tain members and seated others. . . . Can you do now what Grant failed 
to do then ? Would Cincinnati aid you in sending an armed force South ? 
Would it be good for the negro to awaken at this time a fierce race struggle ? 
These are plain questions ; will you answer them? Flighty anathemas, sky- 
rocket declamation, droll buffoonery, may amuse the groundlings; they do not 
deceive the judicious. The race question is a difficult one ; it becomes fear- 
fully difficult in a community where the intelligent white man is outnum- 
bered five to one by the ignorant field-hand. Then arises a conflict of rights. 
In 1819 John Quincy Adams recorded in his diary, speaking of the race prob- 
lem as it then presented itself with slavery, these words: ‘This is a ques- 
tion between the rights of human nature and the Constitution.’ The problem 
of to-day is a question between the rights of Civilization and the Constitution. 
Until we can see our way clear to a proper solution of this problem, is it not 
the part of wisdom to leave it to the people directly involved in it? At all 
events it is clear that it would better things to refer this question to the citi- 
zens of Oxford.” 


Surely there is nothing very unpatriotic in this, and, as a 
suggestion of public policy, there are those who will think it not 
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wholly foolish. It offers a fair challenge to Mr. Halstead, and 
furnishes him matter for serious consideration. How does he 
meet it? The following extract from the same issue of his jour- 
nal will show: 


‘Judge William M. Dickson’s last communication to us touching politics 
appears in small type in another column. He repeats his inquiry about the 
rule of the South by ‘ignorant field-hands.’ In the first place, we are in favor 
of the enforcement of the Constitution of the United States. The judge goes 
on about ‘ field-hands.’ There are no men in any country to whose hands the 
responsibilities of citizenship may be more safely trusted than ‘ field-hands.’ 
The ‘ field-hands’ of the South, as well as of the North, possess the ballot, and 
we are in favor of the full and complete recognition of their rights, the blacks 
as well as the whites. The judge refers to the prejudices in Ohio against the 
blacks, and to outbreaks in Butler County. Well, that happens to be the most 
bigoted Democratic county in the State, and we do not regard the exercise of 
prejudices against colored people in that part of the world as an example to be 
followed. Those prejudices, we presume, will wear out. At least we shall not 
respect them. The judge tells us what we can and cannot do about a fair bal- 
lot in the South. There are several things he doesn’t know. He is a very in- 
accurate person. If we elect a Republican President and Congress, we shall 
see whether the terms upon which the reconstructed States were restored are to 
be disregarded. In fact, the judge is about the most ignorant man about the 
actualities of politics that we know. ‘Can we do what Grant failed to do?’ the 
judge asks. Yes, we think we can. The people were then weak through their 
generosity, and anxious to be magnanimous. Grant was a soldier, and was 
through with fighting. As the case stands and events drift, the whole country 
is to be governed by the Democratic Party of the South using the black enu- 
meration simply to augment the force of the white vote. The manhood of the 
North must at least demand white equality. The judge belongs in the Demo- 
cratic Party, and very low down in it, and we do not think Republicans need 
to pay the slightest attention to his miserable spirit of acquiescence in a wrong 
which is one of the greatest of which there is record. He should go to Oxford, 
O., to live, and pose as an old Abolitionist on the street corners,” 


It does not occur to Mr. Halstead whilst “ presuming ” that 
race prejudices will “ wear out” in Ohio, that it might not be 
unfair to give them a chance to “ wear out” at the South also. 
Nor, though a humorist, does he catch the point of his own joke 
that, in the thick of the hot political battle which raged for ten 
years after the war, “the people were weak through their gen- 
erosity, and anxious to be magnanimous.” A very different 
story, indeed, is told by the records of congressional debate and 
the newspaper histories of the time. If ever the government at 
Washington was strong, and one party completely in the ascend- 

10 
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ant, and thoroughly vindictive and arrogant, it was during the 
second administration of General Grant. Yet it was Grant, with 
all his power and prestige, who, before he went out of office, was 
forced by the highest considerations of patriotic duty to withdraw 
the troops from the South, and confess the failure of the radical 
scheme of military reconstruction which Mr. Halstead proposes 
to set up again; for, if this be not his purpose, his writing is 
sheer rhodomontade, and I have too much respect both for his 
abilities and intentions to believe him capable of empty clatter 
and double-dealing, having no other object than current sensa- 
tional effect. 

As the readers of the Forum cannot have failed to observe, 
Mr. Halstead lacks for no confidence in assertion. But he is still 
more confident in his statistics. He seems to be impressed by 
the conceit that “ figures will not lie,” all unconscious that no false 
witnesses are so efficacious and conscienceless when employed to 
make out a case for a packed jury. Let us see how, in his effort 
to fire the northern heart against the South, he employs them. 
For purposes of illustration, let me say, rather than of denial, 
shall I enter upon a brief analysis. 

To begin with, Mr. Halstead takes five to one as the ratio of 
population to ballots, and in States thickly populated, with a pop- 
ulation largely urban, this may do very well. It will not do in 
States largely agricultural, in which cities and towns are few. 
The habits of life are different, political excitement does not run 
so high, men do not so readily congregate and thus influence 
each other, and so a full vote is never polled. Moreover, “full 
votes ” depend mainly on narrow margins between the opposing 
parties. When election contests are close, party managers resort 
to every means, legitimate and illegitimate, to bring out the party 
strength, while in States about whose position there is no doubt 
both parties are lethargic and indifferent. 

Compare, for a moment, political affairs in Indiana with the 
course of politics in Kentucky ; or compare Ohio and Kentucky. 
In Kentucky no one claims that the negro vote is suppressed. 
Aside from any moral question involved, there is no motive to 
suppress it. A negro or a Republican is as free to vote, or to re- 
frain from voting, in Kentucky, as is a white man or a Democrat. 
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There is no excitement over a Kentucky contest, no doubt as to 
the result. In 1880, for example, Hancock was exceedingly 
popular in Kentucky, and our people were deeply anxious for 
his election; yet with a population, according to the census of 
1880, of 1,648,690, the total vote cast in Kentucky was 268,047, 
when, according to Mr. Halstead’s ratio, it should have been 
829,738 : a suppressed vote of 61,691. In Indiana in 1880 the 
population was 1,978,301; the vote for governor, which was 
larger than the total vote for President, was 470,738, though, ac- 
cording to Mr. Halstead’s ratio, it should have been 395,650: an 
excess of 75,188. In 1880 Ohio's population was 3,198,062, and, 
according to Mr. Halstead, that State was entitled to 639,612 
votes; it cast 722,325, or an excess of 82,718. Both Indiana 
and Ohio went Republican. 

In the three States there is a wide divergence ; but it is fairer 
and more reasonable to assume fraud, ballot-box stuffing, false 
returns, and wholesale corruption in order to account for the im- 
mense excess of voters north of the Ohio, than it is to account for 
the small vote in Kentucky by Mr. Halstead’s theory of nullifica- 
tion. The point I make is, that the population of the southern 
States is widely scattered; it is chiefly rural. Naturally, after 
the downfall of the carpet-bag governments, and the imprison- 
ment or the exile of their old leaders, the negroes took less inter- 
est in politics than did the same population at the North. Take, 
however, the whole population and the total popular vote in 
1880. Population, 50,155,783. The vote, according to Mr. 
Halstead, should have been 10,031,156, but it was only 9,204,- 
428, or 800,000 votes nullified. Or, taking the Ohio ratio, the 
total vote should have been 11,250,000, and thus over 2,000,000 
votes were nullified. 

Mr. Halstead, with a logic peculiarly his own, charges the 
Democrats with the responsibility for the fact that in many of 
the congressional districts in the South the Republicans made no 
nominations in 1886. According to his own tables there were 
no Republican nominations in three districts of Alabama, two of 
Arkansas, six of Georgia, one of Louisiana, four of Mississippi, 
four of Texas, and six of South Carolina. This demoralization 
followed the downfall of the carpet-bag governments, The Re- 
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publicans who, in 1868, were the representatives of the party, 
had, because of their criminal actions, become fugitives from jus- 
tice. They had pillaged the State treasuries by their control of 
the legislatures ; they had fixed an illegal and insupportable debt 
on the States; they had robbed the negroes through the Freed- 
man’s Bank, and, through their agents, they had committed every 
imaginable crime against the ballot. When the dupes of these 
malefactors saw them deserted by Mr. Hayes and the Republi- 
cans of the North, when they saw many of them in the hands of 
the law, and others in hiding, waiting for the storm to blow 
over, it is not strange that no new leaders came forward to take 
the places of those whose careers of violence had closed in in- 
famy. 

As still further sustaining the position that, under any cir- 
cumstances, the ratio of votes to the population is smaller in the 
South than in the North, let us compare the vote of 1872 for 
President with the vote estimated on Mr. Halstead’s basis of one 
to five of population. The census of 1870 was confessedly inac- 
curate, and not less than 10 per cent. should be added on this 
account. Moreover, the election of 1872 occurred three years 


after the taking of the census of 1870, and at least 10 per cent. 
should be added to the estimated vote on this account. In 
other words, one-fifth should be added to the first column in the 
table below, if we wish fairly to estimate the suppressed vote ; 
but to avoid confusion I adhere to the census: 


Estimate. Actual. Suppressed. 
Alabama 169,716 29,679 
Florida : 83,193 1,356 
142,993 93,828 
128,139 17,244 
Mississippi . 129,107 36,477 
North Carolina 216,272 158,852 57,420 
141,121 94,973 46,148 
177,756 73,948 
118,981 49,835 
245,032 184,855 60,177 


This election, bear in mind, was held in the heyday of the 
Republican domination at the South. Most of the electoral ma- 
chinery was in the hands of its members, the returning boards 
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existed to do its bidding, and yet in every State there is a 
suppressed vote of enormous proportions. Certainly, if figures 
count for anything, they show that not one conclusion based by 
Mr. Halstead on his statistics can be sustained when confronted 
by the above comparison. 

But, as I said, my purpose in taking any note of Mr. Hal- 
stead’s rule-of-three statesmanship and his patriotism by geo- 
metrical progression, was less for denial than for illustration. I 
should be entitled to no respect or credit if I pretended that 
there is either a fair poll or count of the vast overflow of black 
votes in States where there is anegro majority, or that, in the 
nature of things present, there can be. There was not when the 
ballot-box was guarded by federal bayonets. There is not now. 
There can be only when both races divide on other than race 
lines, and when, with the disappearance of old antagonisms, new 
issues, involving differences of opinion among the whites and the 
blacks alike, remove from each the dangers of bygone conflict. 

From the beginning of the agitation over African slavery to 
the war of the Rebellion, we had an ever-revolving circle of sec- 
tional distrust, throwing off incessant flashes of crimination and 
recrimination, and culminating in one vast, final conflagration. 
Therein were consumed all the elements of real and rational 
controversy between the North and South. The struggle had 
been, indeed, an irrepressible conflict. But the extinction of 
the right of property in man terminated it, and the confirma- 
tion of the results of battle into the organic law by three amend- 
ments to the Constitution, abolishing slavery, defining the civil 
status of the people of the southern States, and investing the 
blacks with the ballot, exhausted the forms of law to compass 
in a free country the end designed. That end, so far as the 
authors of the measures in question were concerned, was the per- 
petuation of the power of the Republican Party by the erection 
of a black oligarchy at the South, to be directed and controlled 
by the chiefs of the party in the national capital. 

The scheme was preposterous in its failure to recognize the 
simplest operation of human nature upon human affairs, and in 
its total lack of foresight. It could stand only upon force. It 
did stand only upon force. The whole fabric of society in the 
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southern States, life, liberty, and property, found itself subjected 
to a military despotism, resting upon a mass of semi-barbarous 
and newly emancipated slaves, and led by unprincipled adven- 
turers. Long life to such a monster was out of the question. 
It became so oppressive and so odious that, as I have shown, 
General Grant, assured of its impracticability after a fair trial, 
declined longer to sustain it, and before he retired from the 
presidency, withdrew the national troops. It was a failure so 
conspicuous and so confessed that his immediate successor, Mr. 
Hayes, lent the full weight of his administration to its complete 
overthrow. During its existence rapine and murder had been 
the normal condition throughout the stricken country. State and 
county treasuries were robbed right and left; the public credit 
was mortgaged to satisfy the rapacity of the plundering birds 
of passage who had been put in places of command; the igno- 
rant blacks, cajoled and infuriated, were set in unequal encounter 
with the outraged whites; the stronger race, driven back upon 
its lines of last resort, sought self-preservation at any and every 
cost; and in a reign of blood and terror, inevitable to an array 
of forces so unnatural and so dissonant from the spirit of free 
government, and designed to serve a purpose so wicked and im- 
possible, there was safety nowhere for life or property, either 
of the blacks or the whites. 

During this trial of the people of the South by fire no one 
stood for the repressive side of the machine with a confidence so 
undoubting and a credulity so unshaken and cheerful as Mr. 
Halstead. He drew all his pictures in black and white and 
with a brand of charcoal snatched from the burning. This had 
no beginning, no middle, and no end. Under the master’s 
bold treatment, and on his capacious canvas, every disturbance 
south of Cincinnati grew into a revival of the rebellion; every 
fisticuff between a white man and a black man was elevated into 
a duel between treason and loyalty ; every riot expanded into 
the dimensions of an insurrection; until all the year round it 
proved to be an exceeding cold day which did not furnish some 
blood-curdling story to frighten the children and inflame the Re- 
publicans of Ohio. And now, after ten years of comparative 
peace and order, this irreconcilable statesman and journalist, still 
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lamenting the good old days of Kellogg, Moses, and Bullock, 
seeks to return to the era of federal interference and military 
usurpation, on the ground that the failure of the uneducated and 
unorganized blacks to take a lively interest in political affairs 
which do not interest them, and to go to the polls and vote the 
Republican ticket without some pecuniary or promissory com- 
pensation, is a nullification by the whites of what he calls the 
war amendments to the Constitution. 

I shall not imitate Mr. Halstead’s thick-and-thin party view 
of this great question, involving the national unity and that 
complete and lasting agreement between the sections which is 
indispensable to that unity. I repeat that I make no pretense 
that there has not been violence on the part of certain among 
those whom he assails so indiscriminately. It would have been 
contrary to all human experience had there been none. Some 
of it was inevitable, and some of it might have been avoided ; 
some of it was in self-defense, and some of it was wanton and 
vicious ; and all of it was cruel, and, in the long run, at greatest 
cost and loss to the weaker party to this war of races. On 
these points it seems to me that my word should go for more 
than that of Mr. Halstead, because, living amid the scenes he 
has attempted to describe from a distance, I was immediately 
and personally familiar with them, and concerned by them; and 
at risks, which sometimes included that of life itself, I sought 
late and early to reduce the state of affairs at the South to some 
intelligent and harmonious relation to the moving spirit of the 
North, and to the actual revolution which the war had wrought. 
I advocated the enfranchisement of the blacks by State law, and 
in 1865 drafted a bill to that end, which was thrown out by the 
Republicans of the General Assembly of Tennessee. I accepted, 
and advocated the acceptance of, the three new constitutional 
amendments as finalities, and discouraged and denounced all re- 
actionary movements against them as visionary and unpatriotic. 
I fought earnestly for the obliteration of the black laws in Ken- 
tucky, and carried a measure giving the negro his equality before 
the courts, over an original majority against it so overwhelm- 
ing as to discourage even Mr. Halstead, and to provoke in him 
a kind of derision. In all matters relating to the blacks I have 
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contended for more than twenty years, in and out of season, that 
they should be constituted the wards, not of the nation, but of 
the States; not of the North, but of the South; not of strangers, 
or missionaries sent from afar, but of their own white neighbors 
and fellow-citizens, whose well-being is inextricably interwoven 
with their well-being, and whose only hope of the future lies in 
educating and elevating them to as near an approach to equality 
as race differences will allow. I still entertain this belief, and 
am encouraged to look with hope to the realization of the ideas 
on which it is founded ; but not through the ill-judged partisan 
crusade of misguided philanthropy and mistaken political zeal 
urged upon the North by Mr. Halstead. That could end, if it 
could have a beginning and become an actual policy, with power 
enough behind it to give it efficacy, only in the restoration, in 
an exaggerated form, of all the evils of the period of reconstruc- 
tion; that is, in race war and anarchy. 

A wiser statesmanship would see, and a more humane phi- 
losophy would counsel, a surer, speedier, and gentler solution of 
the problem, because there is a perfectly simple and ready 
remedy for every evil complained of by Mr. Halstead. 

This remedy is the removal of external pressure. The 
moment the North ceases to be sectional the South will cease to 
be solid. But as long as there is a party at the North which 
urges an interference in the local affairs of the South that would 
be tolerated by no Northern community as applied to itself, 
there will be found at the South the first and highest of all 
motives for united resistance, that of an inextinguishable race 
feeling. If the entire white population of Mississippi could by 
some miracle be transplanted elsewhere, and its place supplied 
by an equal number of white Republicans from the Western 
Reserve of Ohio, the case would be no wise altered. Within a 
year the same antagonisms would spring up, and the same need 
of self-protection would compel a union of the white minority, 
representing intelligence and property, against the black majority, 
representing ignorance and brute force. The federal govern- 
ment cannot police the States. Maine may not make laws for 
Texas. Accepting, however, Mr. Halstead’s figures and deduc- 
tions as true, is his party not taking, in the electoral abuses he 
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alleges, a dose of its own medicine? This time, according to his 
plaint, it is Mr. Halstead’s ox which is gored. But during the 
years when the machine which works so ill now, worked so well 
for the Republicans, Mr. Halstead saw nothing amiss either in its 
construction or movement. 

It is worse than a waste of words to bandy them with a critic 
so blind to his own commission of the sins he ascribes to others 
as Mr. Halstead. It is he who is nothing if not sectional, and not 
those he assails so savagely. I will, in closing, venture upon the 
prediction that the time is coming when Mr. Halstead will be 
found fighting as doughtily for the disfranchisement of the blacks 
as he is now fighting for what he calls “a fair vote.” If the Re- 
publican Party be beaten in the next national election, it is likely 
to go to pieces, and be reformed on the lines of Protection and 
Prohibition. This will, as the saying goes, “split the South wide 
open.” The blacks will be arrayed to a man against Prohibition ; 
the whites will be divided by Protection. Then we shall see 
such a party struggle for possession of the southern States as 
was never known before; and Mr. Halstead, being a good Repub- 
lican, will find the negro vote as littie to his liking as its sup- 
pression now is; and, in short, and in conclusion, he is not the 
man I take him to be if he does not urge the Republican Party 
to apply to the blacks the identical policy of repression he now 
urges it to apply to the whites of the South. 


Henry WATTERSON. 





WHAT SHALL THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS TEACH? 


To say that the great and perhaps the only object of teaching 
in public schools is to prepare boys to be useful citizens, and 
girls to be good wives and mothers, is to state a proposition so 
evidently true that it calls for no discussion or argument. It 
is, in point of fact, so generally appreciated by the people, that 
they are ready and willing to contribute freely by taxation to 
accomplish this object; and the universal desire of those who 
reflect upon the subject is, that the public moneys devoted to 
public education shall be so expended as to render the greatest 
service to the greatest number. How this is to be accomplished 
is one of the most important questions of the day. 

Nearly all occupations in life are crowded in the cities, and 
in the large cities most of all. Certain professions, especially 
medicine and law, are crowded in nearly all countries. This is 
an evil—if it be an evil—which the people at large cannot 
remedy. The fault, perhaps, lies in easy access to the profes- 
sions in comparatively new countries, and this will be gradually 
removed by the professional schools. In a large city the crowd- 
ing of certain occupations which do not involve much, if any, 
manual labor seems inevitable. There is some indefinable force 
which attracts a certain number to a great city from smaller 
cities or from the rural districts, and only a few homeless boys 
and girls, exported to the country as a matter of charity, leave 
the great centers of population. In the city, we are in the pres- 
ence of a population of youth which will remain, and should be 
prepared to struggle here for existence. How they are to be 
educated so that, in this inevitable struggle, they shall contrib- 
ute their full share toward general prosperity and happiness, 
is a question of importance, and, with compulsory education, its 
solution depends largely on what the public schools teach. 

There are many points of view from which the subject of 
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public education has been and is to be considered, and by no 
means the least important is one which relates to health and 
physical strength. It is seldom that a man, other things being 
equal, meets with marked success in any calling if he be consti- 
tutionally feeble. In the professions, with equal acquirements, 
intelligence, and opportunities, it is the physically strong who 
succeed, and it is the strong who make their own opportunities. 
Whatever the public schools may or might teach, if the develop- 
ment and preservation of health and strength be lost sight of, 
the training is defective. 

From a purely physical point of view, it may properly be in- 
quired whether the hours of attendance and study, and the atti- 
tude of scholars rendered necessary by the form of seats and 
desks in public schools, are such as to interfere with normal 
physical development, and whether the development of the body 
may not be promoted by a certain amount of purely physical 
training as a part of school instruction. 

The hours of attendance and study at public schools—at- 
tendance on two daily sessions, the first of three and the second 
of two hours—even with the study at home, are not too much, 
especially as the five hours of attendance at school do not rep- 
resent five continuous hours of mental labor. In my judg- 
ment it is an error to imagine that school children are often 
overworked. Assuming the average health and strength, it is 
rare to observe any impairment of physical or mental vigor 
directly attributable to close study, at least in public schools, 
provided the children be well nourished and take proper exer- 
cise. This question of overwork is one which would inevitably 
be settled by those who prescribe courses of study for large 
numbers of pupils. It would very soon be apparent if the tasks 
were too severe for the average of children, and the remedy 
would be promptly applied. As regards the influence of study 
upon the health of girls, the proposition that the public-school 
children are overworked was answered very decidedly in the 
negative by Miss Mary G. Tate, principal of a New York gram- 
mar school, in a recent discussion. 

The ventilation in most of the public schools in New York 
and the form of desks and seats are fairly in accordance with 
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hygienic laws. Serious injury would result from inattention to 
plain hygienic principles in this regard in growing children, and 
this is much more likely to occur in private than in public 
schools. In regard to questions of hygiene, therefore, it does not 
appear that the conditions under which children are placed dur- 
ing the hours of attendance at school are unfavorable to proper 
physical or mental development. 

A more important question, and one which properly comes 
within the province of the physician and physiologist, relates to 
the advantage of physical training as a part of the discipline and 
education of school children. In many private schools, espe- 
cially the so-called military schools for boys, physical training is 
very prominent. As a part of the education of young men, the 
advantage of careful and thorough physical training, involving 
even severe physical exercise, is well illustrated at the United 
States Military Academy at West Point. It is true that the 
students at the Academy are subjected to a careful physical ex- 
amination, and when admitted are practically perfect in their 
physique and have no recognizable vices of constitution; but 
the four years’ course of mental and physical training is most 
severe and exacting, and the hygienic conditions with regard to 
food, hours of sleep, absence of vicious habits, such as intem- 
perance, excessive smoking, etc., leave nothing to be desired. 
Taking all these circumstances, however, into consideration, the 
result of four years’ training, both physical and mental, is a class 
of men perfect in bodily health and vigor. Very few break down 
physically during the course, and fewer still are rejected on ac- 
count of physical disability at its close. These statements are 
made after a pretty thorough examination of the methods of 
training at West Point, and they are in accordance with the 
views of army surgeons who have long been attached to the 
Academy. 

The practical question of physical training in public schools 
is, however, one of considerable difficulty. ‘There is no physical 
selection of pupils; the age is such that severe physical training 
would be injudicious, even if it were practicable; teachers have 
no control of pupils out of school hours; the hygienic condi- 
tions at home are seldom of the best; and it is impossible to 
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guard against bad habits, such as the prevalent vice of cigarette- 
smoking. These and other like considerations render impracti- 
cable any complete and thorough system of physical training in 
public schools; but, on the other hand, it seems that much good 
may be accomplished in this direction. 

Young children, when in perfect health, take an immense 
amount of light physical exercise. Their simple games and 
sports, for girls as well as boys, are full of active movement. 
These should be encouraged and, as far as practicable, subjected 
to intelligent direction. The more that healthy amusement can 
be combined with physical training the better; and it requires 
much more time devoted to purely muscular exercise to develop 
a growing child than to keep the functions of an adult in a per- 
fectly normal condition. Children consume, in proportion to 
the weight of the body, about twice as much oxygen as adults, 
and exhale a corresponding quantity of carbonic acid, which is 
a physiological measure of muscular activity. Children do not 
commonly accumulate fat to any great extent, and the carbohy- 
drates of food are the chief matters oxidized, this process saving 
the elements of food which contribute mainly to the develop- 
ment of the muscular system. Unless the muscles are properly 
exercised, especially in youth, their development is imperfect 
and irregular, and many begin the real struggle of life in early 
manhood under the disadvantage of a feeble physique, the result 
of faulty hygiene in childhood. 

Assuming that the great object of early education at public 
expense is to make useful members of society in the different 
and inevitable social grades, will it contribute to that end to give 
any considerable part of the time to purely physical training? 
In other words, will it pay to devote more time in the schools to 
physical culture? 

In communities that maintain large standing armies, upon 
which the public safety is supposed to depend, this question 
would undoubtedly be answered in the affirmative. In Ger- 
many, for example, physical education in childhood and youth 
ismuch more prominent than it is here. A large part of the life 
of the most useful members of society, as far as production is 
concerned, is taken by the state for the ostensible purpose of 
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protecting the state. Physical training goes hand in hand with 
mental discipline and the enforcement of obedience, punctual- 
ity, and decorous conduct. Could not the qualities thus devel- 
oped be made here indirectly useful to society in improving the 
physique and morals of rising generations? There is little 
room for doubt with regard to this, and it is a question, indeed, 
whether it be not more important to fit men and woman physic- 
ally for their life’s work than simply to train the intelligence, 
leaving the body to take care of itself. In selected individuals 
subjected to the highest degree of mental as well as physical 
culture, the experience of the Military Academy at West Point 
shows that the “candle is not burned at both ends.” The same 
should be true in the great majority of young persons trained 
less severely for usefulness in ordinary avocations. As a rule, 
those who seek relief in public hospitals and those who are in- 
mates of pauper institutions are burdens upon the community 
by reason of excesses, and these excesses are largely the result 
of physical inability to cope with the world. The inexorable 
law of the survival of the fittest applies to man, educated or un- 
educated, as well as to the lower animals; and it seems useless 
to educate a man for work which he is physically unable to per- 
form. In many or most of our chief cities, wisely or not, provis- 
ion has been made for public education, from the rudiments of 
knowledge to the highest grades of mental culture. The number 
of those who, in passing to the higher grades, are able and willing 
to avail themselves of the educational advantages thus afforded 
is progressively smaller and smaller, but it seems wise to see to 
it that all shall be taught at least to read, write, and cipher. 
With these simple acquirements, all should be compelled so to 
develop their physical organization that they shall have a healthy 
mind in a healthy body. 

As far as I can ascertain, physical culture in public schools 
does not exist, except in the form of so-called calisthenic exer- 
cises for girls, which do not involve enough muscular exertion to 
be of any sensible benefit. There is no provision whatsoever for 
boys. If I be correct in my estimate of the importance of phys- 
ical culture, the only questions to consider are those of expense 
and practicability. Aside from the question of expense, the 
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provisions for proper physical culture are simply a suitable room 
and grounds, a single hour after the ordinary school exercises 
are completed, and competent direction and instruction. 

The hour may be taken from the ordinary course of instruc- 
tion, or an additional hour might well be given. The room and 
grounds—a room for inclement weather—and properly selected 
gymnastic apparatus are a mere question of expense; but the 
most important and difficult part of the problem is the selection 
of competent teachers. To organize a system of physical cult- 
ure on a proper scale, there should be an efficient superintendent 
of this department for all the schools, under whose direction the 
apparatus should be constructed and kept in order. Competent 
instructors should be appointed, one for each school, and under 
his direction all pupils should be compelled to take proper ex- 
ercise, at least three times in the week, for one hour after the 
close of the ordinary school sessions in the afternoon. A male 
instructor could very well conduct both the boys’ and the girls’ 
classes, and two hours in the week would be sufficient for girls. 
This definite suggestion is made after a not inconsiderable expe- 
rience in gymnastics. 

The subject of manual training in public schools is now en- 
gaging public attention, and may very well be considered in con- 
nection with what has been said with regard to physical culture. 
Early physical culture would serve as a natural preparation for 
manual training as well as a useful addition to the system. 

It is recognized by nearly all writers on this subject that to 
teach a trade is not one of the legitimate objects of education in 
public schools. This is clearly set forth in a recent article on 
“Manual Training in School Education,” by Sir Philip Magnus, 
who says that “the object of workshop practice, as a part of gen- 
eral education, is not to teach a boy a trade, but to develop his 
faculties and to give him manual skill.” It is no more within 
the province of an elementary public school to teach the trades 
than to prepare boys for the professions, although an exception 
may be made in favor of schools for the training of teachers. 
With this reservation, there can be no doubt with regard to the 
wisdom of establishing workshops in our public schools. This 
is by no means an untried experiment. In Great Britain, 
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France, Austria, Belgium, Holland, and Sweden the system has 
been thoroughly tried, and the results have been most satisfac- 
tory. If the experiment should fail in our public schools, the 
causes of failure should be looked for in defects either in the plan 
or in the efficiency of its execution. With plans already formu- 
lated and the experiment certain to be made at an early date, it 
would be out of place here to discuss details. 

The most important use of the public schools, aside from the 
acquisition of a certain amount of knowledge, is in the general 
influence exerted upon the mind and character of pupils. Per- 
sonal cleanliness, habits of obedience and punctuality, honesty, 
and a proper sense of personal honor, are as important as know!- 
edge acquired from books. A proper comprehension and use of 
the English language, with kindliness and courtesy of demeanor, 
contribute much to success in life. Brutality in school disci- 
pline belongs, happily, to the past; and civility and gentleness 
are not now regarded by any class as unmanly. A boy may be 
taught to be a true gentleman in his own sphere in life, however 
humble that sphere may be. 

Leaving for others a discussion of questions relating to gen- 
eral education, an interesting and important subject relates to 
elementary scientific instruction. To what extent is it desirable 
to teach the elements of chemistry, physics, and human physi- 
ology? It is beginning to dawn upon the minds of men inter- 
ested in the higher education that actual knowledge has made 
great, not to say enormous, progress within the last century, and 
that what an educated man must know at the present day is not 
to be measured by the standard of a liberal education of a hun- 
dred years ago. We cannot now afford to spend much time in 
pure mental training by studies that do not convey a fair pro- 
portion of practical and useful information. The evils of a too 
close adherence to antiquated methods of education are shown in 
the distress of a large class of educated persons unemployed. 
To a great extent the very elaborate education obtained at some 
of our universities fits men only for elegant idleness, and the 
class of men of leisure in our own country is not large and does 
not command much respect. Men and women who would be 
quite unwilling to be regarded as imperfectly educated, fre- 
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quently present a dense and impenetrable ignorance of all mat- 
ters relating to science. In time this condition of things will 
undoubtedly be remedied, and perhaps the traditional elements 
of a liberal education will be unduly neglected; but now we 
should begin to emancipate ourselves from antiquated habits of 
thought and mental training. When it is remembered that 
Galileo lived only about three hundred years ago, that the dis- 
covery of the circulation of the blood was published in 1628, 
and that Lavoisier first applied accurate methods to the study of 
chemistry only in the latter part of the last century, it is evident 
that the sum of positive knowledge was comparatively small 
when the models of our present system of higher education came 
into existence. The best place to begin our reform in education 
is at the beginning ; and now that something positive and defi- 
nite may be taught with regard to the sciences, it is well that 
these subjects should be taught as early as they can be properly 
understood. 

The philosophy of chemistry and the elements of physics are 
not difficult subjects. They are much easier of comprehension 
than the construction of the Latin and Greek languages, and 
they have the advantage, not alone of being elements of actual 
knowledge, but of indicating the methods by which scientific 
minds have arrived at truth. While a study of the ancient lan- 
guages is useful and aids in the elegant expression of thought, 
a study of the sciences trains the mind to proper methods of 
thought. More of useful logic is learned from a study of experi- 
mental science and the reasoning from facts observed than from 
the so-called principles laid down in text-books; and scientific 
language, in its best form, expresses ideas in the fewest words 
and in the clearest construction. 

The question of teaching anatomy and physiology in public 
schools is one which hardly admits of discussion, provided these 
subjects can be taught efficiently. This can be done by good 
teachers and with good books; but, unfortunately, good teach- 
ers of these subjects are few, and many of the text-books in 
common use are full of errors and faults. The errors of state- 
ment, however, are not so serious as the faults in style. The 
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even to the higher classes in public schools, is not great, and it 
is an error to imagine that these subjects are necessarily encum- 
bered with technical names and expressions. All the anatomy 
that is required is simply what is sufficient to enable pupils to 
comprehend physiology. The fault that I find with many school- 
books is that the authors attempt to go too far. If pupils be 
taught the general mechanism of bones and joints, the actions of 
the most important sets of muscles, the general arrangement of 
the brain and nerves, the general characters of the blood and 
the mechanism of the circulation, the theory and mechanism of 
respiration, the characters of food, and certain simple facts with 
regard to the action of the digestive fluids, absorption, and the 
general action of glands, with simple explanations of the senses of 
taste, smell, sight, and hearing, they will know enough of anat- 
omy and physiology for all practical purposes. Brief statements 
embodying the essential facts involved could be made in hardly 
more space than is occupied by this article; and a competent 
instructor, with the aid of a blackboard and colored chalks, and 
with very moderate skill in drawing, could teach these subjects 
very easily. According to my observation, however, anatomy 
and physiology are not taught efficiently in schools, partly for 
the reason that the text-books treat these subjects too elabo- 
rately, and partly because there are no teachers specially trained 
for that kind of instruction. The simple laws of hygiene, of 
course, follow naturally upon physiology. 

If anatomy and physiology are to be taught in public schools, 
and if the efficiency of instruction depends so largely on the in- 
structors, who is to teach the teachers? It is difficult to answer 
this question. The courses on anatomy and physiology in med- 
ical colleges are not adapted to this purpose. Medical students 
are taught in what is practically a new language, and the most 
intelligent school-teacher, were he to attempt to learn in a medi- 
cal college how to teach anatomy and physiology to his pupils, 
would be infinitely embarrassed in selecting his subjects and in 
eliminating what is unnecessary. It is a most difficult thing to 
popularize science. Professional men hardly know how little, 
and laymen how much, it is desirable to teach. Popular physi- 
ology is not by any means a simple translation of technical 
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terms into ordinary language; it is the clear and simple expres- 
sion of facts in the science, that should be a part of the knowl- 
edge of educated persons, in terms that are readily comprehen- 
sible by the people. Every one knows that he moves, breathes, 
feels, sees, hears, tastes, and smells, and that certain other im- 
portant functions are carried on in the body. A knowledge of 
how these functions are accomplished should be a part of a fair 
education. An annual short course of lectures to teachers, in 
which not only the subjects should be taught but the best 
methods of teaching illustrated, would be most useful; and some 
such method of training teachers must be adopted before instruc- 
tion in anatomy, physiology, and hygiene, and on the course to 
be pursued in ordinary emergencies, can take its proper place in 
the curriculum of public schools. 
AUSTIN FLINT. 














THE UNION OF ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES. 


A FLIGHT of vultures fixed the site of the Eternal City; a 
flight of parrots settled the destiny of the North American con- 
tinent, if not of the English-speaking race. But for a flock of 
homeward-wending birds seen by Martin Alonso Pinzon from 
the deck of the “ Pinta,” on an October evening in 1492, Colum- 
bus would not have changed the westerly course which he had 
sailed from the Canary Islands, and would have landed on the 
North American coast instead of Guanahani. Spanish coloni- 
zation would have begun on the mainland instead of on the 
islands, with consequences to civilization too momentous to be 
estimated. North America might have been Spanish instead of 
English, Romanist instead of Protestant, the stronghold of ab- 
solutism instead of the home of freedom. 

The echo of the news of Columbus’s discovery had scarcely 
died away when Pope Alexander VI. divided the undiscovered 
world between two little kingdoms of western Europe. Draw- 
ing an imaginary line from the north to the south pole, through 
the ocean then believed to separate Europe from Asia, he said 
to Portugal, Take all on this side, and to Spain, Take all on 
that. Portugal, then the most enterprising nation in Christen- 
dom, lost no time in pushing her conquests down the African coast 
and around the Cape of Good Hope to southern Asia, and early 
in the succeeding century colonized Brazil. For nearly a hun- 
dred years this insignificant kingdom, with an area smaller than 
that of the State of Maine, held the keys of the Indian Ocean and 
controlled the commerce of Africa and of Asia. 

Spain, her political consolidation just completed by the con- 
quest of Granada, displayed equal enterprise in the occupa- 
tion of large portions of the New World, and while Portugal 
drained the wealth of the Indies, filled her coffers with the 
riches of Mexico, Central America, and Peru. Under Philip II. 
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she even absorbed her rival, and at the close of the sixteenth 
century Spain laid claim to an empire such as the world had 
never before seen, including a large part of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, and all of the New World, realizing the proud boast 
of one of her writers that the sun never set upon her domin- 
ions. 

Magnificent and powerful as it was, this gigantic monopoly 
contained within itself the germs of dissolution. With one 
hand on the wealth of the East, the other on that of the New 
World, Spain became—outside of the priestly and the military 
classes—a nation of beggars, while abroad every man’s hand 
was against her. The Dutch, made into a great maritime power 
by the very atrocities intended to subvert them and their faith, 
harried her commerce, carried terror to her colonies, and founded 
a rival empire in the East; and the French, then permeated with 
the leaven of the Reformation, sent Huguenot colonies to Florida, 
and, in spite of Spanish vigilance, established a New France on 
the St. Lawrence. 





But another maritime people at the north—whose coasts like 
their own looked out upon the western ocean, and who were 
more hated because more heretic than any of their neighbors— 
were destined to play a far greater part in the New-World 
drama than even themselves. The English had not been back- 
ward in taking advantage of the discovery of Columbus, and 
had been the first to look upon the North American continent, at 
least a year before the great Genoese saw the mainland of South 
America. Though this gave them a priority of right, they were 
restrained in some degree, doubtless, by the bull of the Roman 
pontiff and by the claims of Spain, who made Florida extend to 
the north pole; and they did not attempt to colonize the land 
which Cabot had found for them until nearly half a century 
after Henry VIII. had repudiated his Spanish wife and the pope 
together. Once established it was not easy to dispossess them. 
Though watched jealously from the north by the French, who 
had brought from the Old World hatred of their hereditary 
rivals, and from the south by the Spanish, who would have 
been glad to treat them as trespassers if they had not been 
restrained by wholesome memories of the Invincible Armada, 
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they poured by thousands into Virginia and New England, and 
sowed all along the Atlantic coast the seeds of English su- 
premacy. 

Thus, in the middle of the seventeenth century three great 
powers of Europe were pitted against each other in North Amer- 
ica: Spain, claiming the entire continent under the papal grant, 
but contenting herself with peopling only the warmer and sup- 
posed richer portions; France, holding Canada on a somewhat 
shadowy claim, founded on the voyage of Verazzano, and boldly 
asserting her right to the whole valley of the Mississippi and the 
country beyond to the Spanish possessions on the south ; and 
England, dotting with her plantations the entire coast line be- 
tween. How these English colonies gradually swelled until they 
burst the double cordon of forts which France constructed from 
the St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, and poured a flood of 
hardy emigrants into the valley of the Mississippi and beyond 
to the Pacific Ocean, is matter of history. France was driven 
from the New World, and at the time of the revolt of the Eng- 
lish colonies England laid claim to the entire continent, save 
only Mexico and her dependencies. Mexico, Central America, 
and all of South America excepting Brazil, which belonged to 
Portugal, owned the sway of Spain. 

It is unnecessary to detail the series of revolts which, begin- 
ning with the American Revolution, ended in the independence of 
the thirteen English colonies, and in the nearly total expulsion 
of the European powers, excepting Great Britain, from the New 
World. Nor is it necessary to show how Great Britain, though 
shorn of the chief jewel in her diadem, built up a second colonial 
empire, greater in territorial extent than the first. Her flag 
floats to-day over one-sixth of the habitable globe, while her 
once great rivals of the Latin race, Spain, Portugal, France, are, 
in comparison, scarce worthy to be counted as colonial powers. 
Spain, once mistress of the world, rules a few Asiatic islands, 
and holds by an insecure tenure the Queen of the Antilles, all 
that is left to her of the pope’s magnificent grant; Portugal, 
whilom lord of the Indies and of the Brazils, claims a few 
African possessions but little greater in extent and less valuable 
than our Alaska; and France, who once disputed the title to 
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North America, governs only Algeria and some Asiatic depend- 
encies, won in the last fifty years. 

Taken in the aggregate, including the United States, the 
English-speaking peoples now number more than one hundred 
millions and control politically nearly three times as many 
more, while they own a fourth of the habitable globe and a 
much larger proportion of the world’s wealth. What the future 
has in store for this favored race is one of the most interesting 
and most important political problems of the age. Their mag- 
nificent empire, grander than Roman or Spaniard ever dreamed 
of, could, united, control the destinies of mankind. Shall this 
be its fate—shall it in the future speak with one voice in the 
councils of the nations, or shall it, divided into jarring sover- 
eignties, go the way of all the empires before it? 

History teaches that all great combinations of peoples have 
been failures; that diversity of interests and jealousies have 
proved disintegrating forces too strong to be overcome by any 
central attraction, however great. But while this may be true 
of the past, is it not possible that new conditions may bring about 
a corresponding change in results? In the Roman empire 
peoples of diverse race, language, and interests were held to- 
gether by the sword and were divided by the sword. The 
Spanish empire, cemented with superstition and intolerance, 
crumbled from inherent weakness. Unlike the component parts 
of either of them, the several branches of the English-speaking 
peoples are drawn together by ties of blood, language, and 
faith, and by similarity of institutions and pursuits. Grafts 
of the same original stock, they preserve their homogeneity 
wherever fate may transplant them. Truly of them might the 
Roman poet have sung : 


‘*Coelum non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt.” 


Under all climes, all circumstances and conditions, the English- 
man remains in essentials an Englishman, imbued with the same 
sense of personal and of race importance, the same love of 
liberty, of honesty, of truth, of fair play, the same detestation of 
sham and of double-dealing. The old Teutonic bluntness and 
uprightness, the legacy of his Saxon fathers, still clings to 
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him, and is as characteristic of one branch of his family as of 
another. 

The question of the essential unity of the English-speaking 
peoples is of far greater moment to the British than to the Ameri- 
can branch of the race. We are isolated and comparatively free 
from danger of foreign entanglement, while our territory is com- 
pact, with no outlying dependencies, save Alaska. Our interest 
in such a union is, therefore, extrinsic rather than intrinsic, 
sentimental rather than practical. If we favor it as a political 
measure, it will not be from hope of deriving from it much ad- 
vantage for ourselves, but because we believe that it will be for 
the interest of humanity and of humanity’s future. No true 
American can disclaim a certain pride of blood and a wish for 
the aggrandizement of his kindred, who, whatever may be their 
faults, are more to him than any race of men who speak a foreign 
tongue. But to Great Britain, under her present system, it is a 
question of vital importance. The United Kingdom has reached 
the limit of her power in Europe. Her insular position alone 
enables her to keep her rank among the military powers, a fact 
so patent that the bare mention of a closer connection with the 
Continent by even a harmless railway tunnel causes a universal 
ripple of protest all around her shores. Yet, notwithstanding 
this isolation, she is near enough to the maelstrom of European 
politics to be in continual danger—a danger which is vastly in- 
creased by the number and distance of her dependencies and 
their contiguity to the possessions of foreign powers. At the 
same time her colonies are essential to the maintenance of her 
political position, for without them she would inevitably lose 
rank. They serve, too, as drains for her surplus population, 
which she cannot support at home, and as markets for her vast 
manufacturing industries, which would languish without their 
support. Thus, while they increase her danger of foreign com- 
plication, they add to her political importance and indirectly to 
her revenues—good reasons why she should be anxious to bind 
ber children by closer ties, 

This anxiety of Great Britain to conciliate her colonies is at 
once a confession of weakness and an acknowledgment that her 
policy of a hundred years ago was wrong. If she had shown a 
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similar disposition toward the old thirteen colonies, it is possible 
that she might not now be looking on her own children grown 
into an empire destined to excel even herself. Wisdom gathered 
from experience may be painful, but it is eminently salutary ; 
and it is certainly a healthful indication of progress that her 
statesmen have discarded the antiquated idea that colonies have 
no inherent rights, but exist only for the benefit of the parent 
state. The question with them now is not, How much can our 
colonies do for us? but How much can we do for our colonies? 

Time was when a British statesman, appointed secretary for 
the colonies, could without shame ask his clerk to point out for 
him on the map their situation ; to-day the opinion of the Eng- 
lishman at the antipodes is eagerly sought on the subject of a 
closer union with the mother-country. Three years ago Mr. 
James Anthony Froude and Lord Elphinstone went round the 
world to gather the sentiments of South Africans, of Australians, 
of New Zealanders, on this now all-important question, and Mr. 
Froude, in his delightful “Oceana,” has devoted many pages to 
the discussion of what is somewhat inaptly called “ imperial 
federation.” 

Precisely what the advocates of this measure mean by this 
phrase is not apparent. If they mean a union of co-equal states 
under one general government, it may be a federation, but it 
will not be imperial; if a union of states under one dominant 
state, it may be imperial, but it will not be a federation. The 
two terms are essentially antagonistic. But, setting aside the 
question of nomenclature as immaterial, let us glance briefly at 
the practical question: Is it possible for Great Britain and her 
colonies to form a closer union than that which they now enjoy ? 
The adoption of a more intimate bond implies some change in 
their political relations, and this involves the renunciation of 
political power by one or the other party. Colonies are proverb- 
ially jealous, and it may be taken for granted that the depend- 
encies will object seriously to the resignation of any of their 
acquired rights. The renunciation of power must be, then, on 
the part of Great Britain; and, as the present relations are im- 
perial, this involves a change from the imperial to a federative 
form of government, based on the equality of the members com- 
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posing it. But it is scarcely probable that she will consent to 
admit her children, although adolescent, into her house on an 
equality so long as she is able to cling to imperialism. All dis- 
cussion of the subject on her part is on the assumption that she 
shall retain her comfortable position as head of the family. 
Even if she were willing thus to humble herself, the geographical 
position of the colonies, both in relation to her and to each other, 
is a great if not an insuperable obstacle to such a union. It is 
tritely said that electricity and steam annihilate time and space, 
but the annihilation is only relative, and does not give the same 
sense of security in respect to states on the other side of the 
globe that would exist if their soil were contiguous to that of the 
mother-country. Nor does it create among widely separated 
states any general interest in merely local issues, however im- 
portant they may be to the community affected. Yet the very 
isolation that creates these purely local interests is what makes 
the Australian take pride in being an Australian, and to count 
the years when the colonies of his continent shall form a union 
as populous as the United States are to-day and shall wield in 
the world as great an influence. He may possibly consent 
while his country is weak to travel half round the globe to take 
part in the deliberations of a House of Commons already too 
unwieldy, in which he must inevitably occupy a secondary po- 
sition; but how will it be when Australia shall have a larger 
population than Great Britain, and shall outweigh her in wealth 
and power, a possibility of the not very distant future? 

Great Britain’s colonies will stand by her as long as they need 
her protection, and they will inevitably cut loose from her when 
it shall be to their interest to stand alone. The professed love 
for mother-land and for queen, which affected Mr. Froude so 
profoundly at the antipodes, will soon become little else than a 
sentimentality, to grow more and more diluted as time passes 
and local interests overshadow the ancient memories. Then, 
with the example of the United States as a guiding star, the 
several groups of colonies will form new constellations, accord- 
ing to geographical position, and take their fitting places in 
the family of nations. Australia will become a gigantic island 
republic; South Africa a second republic; the Asiatic colonies 
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perhaps a third; and Great Britain, the mother-land, the hive 
from which have swarmed so many nations, what is to be her 
future? Will she forever lag behind her children, or will she 
eventually cast away the fripperies of feudalism—the husks of 
which she has already discarded the kernel—and stand beside 
them, one among the republics of the world? Every year makes 
it more and more evident that the good seed is already growing 
luxuriantly in her soil. Mr. Matthew Arnold may believe that 
liberalism has reached its nadir, and Mr. Froude may prove from 
Aristotle and Plato that democracies are unstable; but liberalism 
will blossom into democracy, and democracy will in due season 
yield sound republican fruit. 

The fashion just now in Great Britain of flattering the colo- 
nies with predictions of a brilliant future is usually qualified 
with the assurance that, though they may succeed as independ- 
ent sovereignties, a far higher destiny awaits them in a united 
empire under a common flag. This view, though specious, will 
not bear investigation. To those who advance it the wish is 
only too evidently “father to the thought.” Great Britain’s in- 
terest in a union with her colonies can scarcely be much longer 
reciprocated. A spirit of dependence is not calculated to pro- 
duce the best results in the political advancement of a state, nor 
does it tend to develop the highest type of manhood. Do the 
advocates of “imperial federation” believe that the thirteen 
colonies would have grown within a century into the most pros- 
perous country on earth if they had remained dependencies of 
the British crown? A united empire encircling the world is 
a grand conception, but the stern logic of facts is against it. 
The position of British America to-day, in comparison with the 
United States, is sufficient of itself to prove its fallacy. The Do- 
minion of Canada is the fruit of the one system—dependence on 
a monarchy three thousand miles away ; the United States, of 
the other—of independent republicanism. 

Canada belongs, geographically, to the United States, and 
will in time gravitate to the Union. We do not need her; 
we do not want her; and there are many, very many reasons 
against the admission into the American Union of foreign states 
on an equality with the States that have grown up and been 
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educated under our system. But territorial contiguity and 
identity of commercial interests will in time lead to political 
identity. Wedo not need to buy the maritime provinces, as Mr. 
Atkinson suggests, to settle the fisheries dispute. The great 
magnet of the United States will eventually attract not only them 
but all the rest of British America, and put an end to disputes 
through a fusion of interests. 

Such a disintegration of the British Empire will be more ap- 
parent than real, and will ultimately lead, if Great Britain’s 
councils shall be guided by true statesmanship rather than by 
the short-sighted policy which alienated her earlier empire, to a 
stronger and more enduring union than could possibly grow out 
of an imperial or any other federation—a union which may in- 
clude even the United States, the home of the majority of the 
English-speaking race. But this is possible only when the 
mother-land shall have advanced in political education as far as 
her eldest child, and shall have taken a position beside her, a 
champion of equality. 

The patriots of 1776 discarded monarchy in form and in 
substance, and time has shown that they were right. The prin- 
ciples on which they built are destined to become universal, 
because they are founded on justice and the brotherhood of man. 
When Great Britain and her dependencies shall have recognized 
the grand truth underlying these principles, and shall have ac- 
cepted home rule and republicanism, then, and not till then, may 
we look for the true millennium, the era of peace on earth, good 
will toward men. With the globe girdled by a belt of industrial 
republics, whose geographical position shall render impossible 
any conflict of local interests, and whose general interests shall 
all be subordinated to the general welfare, which must neces- 
sarily be in the direction of peace, the power of the English- 
speaking race will outweigh that of all the rest of the world. No 
other race of men ever had such a destiny or such an oppor- 
tunity. Rome held a world in subjection by the arts of war ; to 
them it will be given to hold a greater world in subjection to jus- 
tice and equity thicugh the arts of peace. Let them but de- 
cree that there shall be no more war, that international misunder- 
standings shall be settled by arbitration, and all the great nations 
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will be forced to disarm, and to return to industry millions of 
non-producers and thousands of millions of misappropriated 
treasure. 

Is such a future of the English-speaking race wholly utopian? 
I do not believe it. In a few generations the United States alone 
will equal all Europe in population, and together with the rest 
of the English-speaking countries will number many hundred 
millions of kinsmen, all speaking the language of Shakespeare, 
all inheritors of Magna Charta. What shall prevent the several 
aggregates of this great race from forming a league—not offen- 
sive, but in a measure defensive—which shall be to the rest of 
the world an example and a warning? The healing hand of 
time is fast obliterating all traces of the bad blood engendered a 
century ago between child and parent, and we have reached a 
point where, free from provincial jealousies, we fear neither 
ridicule nor rivalry. Our heart is as large as our power is im- 
perial, and we still have a true affection for the mother from 
whose loins we sprung and whose past is our past. Though her 
life and ours can never again be unified, I believe that it is not 
too much to expect that we shall yet walk hand in hand in the 


paths of peace, and exert on civilization’s future an influence 
never before wielded by mortal man. 


JoHN D. CHAMPLIN, JR. 









CEREBRAL LOCALIZATION. 


I. Our notions of the localization of functions in the brain* 
are now, and for the fourth time in this century, undergoing 
radical changes. 

Only very confused ideas were current up to the time when 
Gall undertook to establish his well-known doctrines. Science 
owes to that great thinker an irrefutable demonstration of the 
necessity of admitting that each distinct mental or physical cere- 
bral function requires for its performance absolutely distinct 
organs. No one now, among philosophers, physiologists, or 
physicians, denies the correctness of this fundamental principle. 
But, while the doctrine of the plurality of cerebral organs is uni- 
versally accepted, nothing remains of the many localizations 
which Gall and his pupils tried to establish. 

For a long period, during which Gall’s views concerning the 
seat of the various mental and physical powers of the brain were 
gradually demonstrated to be false, no general doctrine was ad- 
mitted ; but various localizations were proposed, and most of them 
accepted. Flourens placed in the cerebrum all the mental and 


* It may be useful to say that the word brain is used here to designate 
the whole mass of nervous centers contained in the cavity of the cranium. 
That mass is also called ‘‘ encephalon.” The brain is composed of three great 
parts : the cerebrum or cerebral hemispheres, the cerebellum, and the base of 
the encephalon. The cerebrum is divided into four lobes: the anterior or 
frontal, the middle or parietal, the lateral or sphenoidal, and the posterior or 
occipital. The base of the encephalon is composed of the medulla oblongata 
(which is the continuation of the spinal cord), the pons varolii, and the crura 
cerebri, over which are placed the tubercula quadrigemina. Inside of the cere- 
brum there are three parts adjoining the crura cerebri or sending fibers to 
them : the internal capsule, the optic thalami, and the corpora striata. The 
surface of the cerebrum shows a good number of prominent parts (convex 
ridges), the ‘‘ convolutions,” separated by ‘‘ sulci” (furrows). The tissue of the 
brain contains fibers, which are mere conductors and cells, which seem to be 
the active parts of all nervous centers. 
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sensorial functions, in the cerebellum a power of equilibration, 
and in asmall portion of the medulla oblongata the source of the 
respiratory movements. Carpenter, Todd, and Bowman looked 
upon the corpora striata as the seat of the voluntary movements, 
and the optic thalami as the places of perception of sensations. 

A third and greater change, which for a while seemed to carry 
almost universal acquiescence, originated about eighteen years 
ago in some experiments of Fritsch and Hitzig. They showed 
that certain parts of the convexity or upper surface of the brain 
produce, under galvanic excitation, certain movements, while 
other parts cause other movements ; and they concluded that the 
special centers for the movements of the arms, the legs, the eyes, 
the face, the neck, are located side by side in the cerebral convo- 
lutions. Soon after the publication of these facts and views, 
many physiologists and clinicians undertook to prove that most 
of the functions of the brain have their organs or centers in the 
gray matter of the convolutions, 

Ever since 1870 the writer of this essay has been hard at 
work to show the untenableness of these views. Gradually and 
slowly, but surely, part after part of these dectrines has been 
given up or modified, and at present the greatest confusion ex- 
ists among the followers of Fritsch and Hitzig, of Broca, of Char- 
cot, and others. 

The great question, overshadowing every other, is whether 
localization exists in aggregated masses of nervous elements, all 
endowed with similar functional powers, forming a special organ, 
a distinct, well-defined cluster of cells and fibers; or whether it 
exists in nervous elements disseminated in many parts of the 
encephalon. This last opinion is the one I proposed long ago ; 
it is now gaining ground rapidly. It is necessary to state that 
no objection can be made against this view from the fact that 
nerve-cells possessing the same function must communicate with 
each other, as, if such communications are essential—and I be- 
lieve that they are—concerted and harmonious actions can take 
place by means of intervening fibers exactly as well between 
distant as between neighboring nerve-cells. 

The grounds on which the cluster-localizations had been 
based seemed to be extremely solid. The two principal ones 
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were: (1) That an excitation of certain parts containing the sup- 
posed centers produces effects in harmony with the function they 
are considered as being endowed with. (2) That a destructive 
alteration or the ablation of a supposed center is followed by 
loss of the function admitted to belong to it. 

Unfortunately for the doctrine I ‘reject, a great many facts 
show that these two supposed proofs must be put aside as worth- 
less. The first one is annulled by a large number of experiments 
and clinical cases establishing that most various effects can be 
produced by an irritation of one and the same part of the enceph- 
alon, and, besides, that identical effects can arise from an irri- 
tation in widely different parts of the brain. As regards the 
second of the grounds of the doctrine of cluster-localizations, it 
would be decisive if, in every instance of complete destruction of 
a supposed functional center, there was a loss of the action of that 
part. But there are experimental and clinical facts showing that 
each part of the brain can be destroyed without any cessation of 
function. Even the most ardent of the believers in cluster-local- 
izations, Dr. David Ferrier, has been compelled to recognize that 
I have demonstrated the above points, at least so far as regards 
clinical cases.* 

Nothing is more natural than to conclude that, if a function 
ceases more or less suddenly, at the time of the destruction or 
removal of a part of the brain, this is owing to the fact that the 
power of performing that function existed in that part. But, 
natural or not, this kind of reasoning loses all value when we 
know that a function can disappear without any organic alter- 
ation of the nervous elements in which it was located, and in 
consequence of an irritation coming from a more or less distant 
part of the nervous system. This effect is then due to a mere 
dynamical change taking place by inhibition. Every cerebral 
function can vanish in that way, through an act of inhibition, 
caused by an irritation due to worms in the bowels. A great 
many facts have led me to the conclusion that it is by a mechan- 
ism similar to that which exists when intestinal worms cause 
paralysis, insanity, loss of sight, deafness, etc., that organic le- 
sions of the brain produce analogous effects. The only difference 
* «« The Functions of the Brain,” 2d ed. p. 377. 
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between the encephalon and the intestinal nerves, as regards the 
production of these losses of function or other effect, is, that the 
great intracranial center causes them far more frequently than 
these nerves. 

There is no doubt that every destruction or removal of a 
part, however small, of brain tissue takes away contributors to 
several or to many functions; but the nervous elements remain- 
ing are evidently sufficient for the performance of these func- 
tions. 

If. The mental and physical functions of the brain I propose 
to study as regards their localization are the following: 1, Intel- 
ligence; 2, Consciousness ; 3, The faculties of expressing ideas 
by speech, writing, and gesture; 4, Memory; 5, Vision, au- 
dition, olfaction, taste, touch, and the common kinds of general 
sensibility; 6, Muscular sense; 7, Voluntary movements; 8, 
Respiratory movements; 9, Deglutition. 

IIL Are all those functions exclusively located in the enceph- 
alon? This is the admitted view. It would be out of place 
here to discuss the question at length. I will merely say, that 
nothing proves that no perception of sensation takes place in 
the spinal cord, and that voluntary movements cannot arise from 
that nervous center. When we think that the brain receives 
the incitations to action from the organs of sense, and that the 
spinal cord, separated from the encephalon, is deprived of all 
communications with the senses; when we think, also, that the 
brain, being the seat of intelligence, consciousness, and memory, 
requires so much education to perform voluntary movements ; is 
it not natural that the spinal cord, even if endowed with a kind 
of will power, does not show it when separated from the en- 
cephalon? What we know is, simply, that animals deprived of 
the whole intracranial nervous mass, and anencephglous human 
monsters, have no spontaneous movement, and only show reflex, 
actions. 

IV. It is almost universally admitted that each lateral half 
of the brain, z. e, each cerebral hemisphere, contains the centers: 
for the opposite side of the body as regards voluntary move- 
ments and the perception of the various impressions coming 
from the organs of sense and all sensitive parts. I have showm 
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by a large number of facts that this localization is erroneous. 
In reality we have two full brains, as each hemisphere is en- 
dowed with all the powers we believe to exist in the two cere- 
bral halves. It is now recognized that one half of the cerebrum 
is enough for all intellectual functions; but facts show that this 
is the case also for the power of speech (notwithstanding what is 
so often seen in cases of aphasia), and for all the motor, sensorial, 
and sensitive functions. The fact that a paralysis of movement 
or the loss of feeling will almost invariably appear in parts of 
the body on the opposite side to that of a brain lesion, does not 
prove, as will be shown hereafter, that the generally admitted 
view is correct. The same mechanism which may make the in- 
telligence or the memory disappear when a lesion exists in one 
half of the brain, may also produce a loss of voluntary move- 
ments or a loss of feeling in cases of a unilateral cerebral lesion. 
In many animals the extirpation of one half of the brain, after 
having temporarily produced symptoms of paralysis, shows that 
all cerebral functions can exist as if nothing were missing. 
There are cases of destruction of one half of the cerebrum in 
man showing also the same thing. I will later on revert to the 
subject of duality of the brain in regard to volition and sensation. 

V. It is extremely probable that the mental faculties, and 
especially the intellect, are chiefly located in the convolutions of 
the brain. If a high forehead, which implies a rather large 
development of the frontal cerebral lobes, generally coexists 
with somewhat more than an average degree of intelligence, we 
know that great mental powers have existed in men whose fore- 
head and frontal lobes were not large. Still more, some physiol- 
ogists have tried to show that the location of intelligence and 
of the other mental faculties is chiefly in the posterior parts of 
the brain. In this, as with the other functions of the enceph- 
alon, the powers are located in elements scattered through the 
gray matter of the various parts of the cerebrum, and chiefly in 
the convolutions. In this view I am in perfect agreement with 
many physiologists, and especially with Professor Vulpian. 

VI. What is the seat of consciousness? No better proof 
can be given that we ought not to believe that a certain function 
belongs to a certain part simply from the fact that a lesion of 
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that part destroys that function, than the following peculiarities 
relating to a loss of consciousness: (1) A lesion, and sometimes 
a very extensive one, can exist in any part of the brain without 
loss of consciousness; indeed, in that respect the destruction 
of considerable portions of the two hemispheres can exist with- 
out the least diminution of consciousness. (2) On the contrary, 
any lesion, however small, can produce an immediate loss of 
consciousness. 

A great many facts show that the loss of consciousness in 
cases of cerebral lesions depends on an act of inhibition caused 
by an irritation which has started from the neighborhood of the 
lesion. This we clearly see in one of the most remarkable ex- 
periments that can be made on the nervous centers. It consists 
in pricking with a fine needle a part of the medulla oblongata, 
called the “nib of the calamus.” I have found that sometimes, 
then, the animal drops down suddenly, having irrevocably lost 
every power of the brain, « ¢, consciousness (and, of course, 
every mental faculty), instinct, sensibility, the sensorial func- 
tions, and the respiratory power. This is the way bulls are 
sometimes killed by Spanish éoreadors. I mention this experi- 
ment because it shows, more than any other fact, how immense 
is the power of inhibition to produce loss of function. 

VIL. Speech, like all voluntary actions, is a complex of at 
least two distinct things, one mechanical and the other mental. 
The center of the mechanical power of speech, according to 
some physiologists, is located side by side, if not fused with, the 
seat of the faculty of expressing ideas by speech. This view 
cannot be accepted, because, even in cases of genuine and com- 
plete aphasia (loss of the mental faculty of speech), it is very fre- 
quent that some words, or at least one or two, can be perfectly 
articulated. I have seen aphasic patients who, while trying to 
speak, uttered pretty well a word or two (always the same, as 
usual in such cases); but who also could distinctly utter a great 
many words in dreams, in delirium, or in singing. The power 
of articulation of words is frequently lost without aphasia, and 
if we were to decide, from a large number of cases, what is the 
location of that power, we should say that it occupies different 
parts in different individuals, and that its seat can be almost 
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anywhere. On the other hand, as we find cases of destructive 
disease in any part of the cerebrum, and in most parts of the 
base of the brain, without alterations in mechanical speech, we 
should have to conclude that that muscular power has no center 
in the cerebral lobes, and that such a center exists only in some 
parts of the base of the brain. 

As regards the faculty of expressing ideas by speech, I have 
shown, especially in 1861 and 1877, that the view that that 
mental power is located in a small part of the brain is in abso- 
lute opposition to a great many facts. The idea that the mental 
faculty of speech belongs to the left side of the brain in right- 
handed, and to the right side in left-handed persons, seems to be 
in harmony with many facts, but there are rebellious cases 
which protest against these views. I will merely say, that in a 
pretty large number of cases in which there was, in both sides 
of the cerebrum, complete destruction of all the parts considered 
as centers of mental speech, there was no aphasia. As regards 
the location of that power, there are many facts which are in per- 
fect harmony with Broca’s supposition that it is in a part of the 
third frontal convolution, in the left cerebral hemisphere; but 
there are also many facts favorable to the view of Meynert and 
Sanders, who have located that faculty in another part, the 
insula. If we make use only of cases in which disease was 
entirely limited either to Broca’s supposed center or to the in- 
sula, it is clear that one of these two sets of cases positively 
proves against the conclusion drawn from the other, Meynert’s 
view being disproved by Broca’s facts, and Broca’s view by Mey- 
nert’s facts. Besides, according to a number of cases, every 
part of the left side of the brain might be looked upon as con- 
taining the centers of mental speech, as in these cases there 
was aphasia allied with disease of either of these parts. The 
truth is, that aphasia is due to the propagation of an irritation 
arising from the diseased place, or round it, going to the cells 
endowed with the mental power of speech, and stopping their ac- 
tivity by inhibition. These cells must be scattered in most parts 
of the two hemispheres, as we find that considerable destruction 
can exist in either of them or in both without aphasia. 

VIIL Very interesting facts have been published, especially 
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within the last ten years, illustrating two peculiar kinds of men- 
tal alteration often allied with aphasia. One is known as “word 
blindness,” the other as “word deafness.” Individuals not blind 
at all, and perfectly able to see printed or written words, and even 
sometimes to copy them, may be absolutely unable to understand 
the meaning of any word placed under their eyes, and, what 
is still more strange, they can write what is dictated to them. 
Believers in cluster-localizations have placed the center then 
affected in the sphenoidal lobe. I will only say, that in many 
cases of destruction of that lateral part of a cerebral hemisphere 
there was no loss of the power of understanding words seen, and 
that in some cases of loss of that faculty there was a lesion in 
other parts. What I have said of word blindness I can say of 
word deafness, which consists in a lack of power of understand- 
ing words heard. As regards the localization of the power of 
understanding spoken words, it has been supposed to be nearly 
the same as that of the faculty of understanding words seen. 
There are similar reasons for rejecting both these localizations. 

IX. I will say only a few words of the power of expressing 
ideas by writing. The loss of this faculty, which is called 
“agraphia,” very rarely exists without the loss of mental speech, 
t¢, aphasia. All I have said about aphasia and the center for 
the expression of ideas by speech is true for agraphia and the 
mental center for writing. 

X. No special localization has been assigned to memory. 
If I were to commit the ordinary fault of cluster-localizers, | 
should say that the seat of memory is in the cerebellum, as I 
have found this faculty altered in many cases of disease of that 
nervous center; but the truth is, that a lesion almost anywhere in 
the brain can destroy memory, and, on the other hand, a lesion 
in any part of the encephalon can exist without the loss of that 
faculty. The conclusion is that, like other cerebral faculties, 
memory has its localization in cells widely spread in a great 
many parts of the encephalon. 

XI. The localization of centers of sensorial perceptions has 
been the object of widely different opinions. The center for 
vision, which has been considered as located in the tubercula 
quadrigemina or in the optic thalami, is now supposed to be in 
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the convolutions of the occipital lobes, according to Munk and 
Schaéfer, or in both the parietal and the occipital lobes, accord- 
ing to Ferrier. There are stubborn facts against all the views 
proposed. I will briefly mention two sets of them. In the first 
place, there are cases in which amaurosis, «@ ¢., loss of sight, has 
been produced by disease elsewhere than in the various parts 
which have been supposed to be the centers of vision. In the 
second place, there are cases of destruction of either of these 
parts without loss of vision. Many facts, besides, show that one 
half of the brain is sufficient for perfect perception of visual im- 
pressions coming from the two eyes. No cluster-localization 
exists for either of the other higher senses. 

XIL As regards the sense of touch and the power of per- 
ceiving painful impressions, the demonstrations I have given 
are quite decisive against the views of cluster-localizers. For 
a long time the optic thalami had been considered as the seat 
of perception of the various sensitive impressions. Meynert’s 
opinion, grounded chiefly on anatomical facts, is that the center 
for touch and pain is in the occipital lobes. Ferrier has tried 
to show that the cluster-localization for common and tactile im- 
pressions is in the falciform lobe, a part of the under surface of 
the brain. Other physiologists have tried to show that that 
center is, on the contrary, at the top of the cerebrum, where the 
centers for volitional movements are located. There are plenty 
of decisive facts against any cluster-localization as regards the 
center of common and tactile perceptions. 

Some experiments of mine decisively show that the various 
views concerning the channel of transmission of sensitive im- 
pressions in the brain must all be rejected. I will mention only 
one fact, relating to a part where, exceptionally, almost all phys- 
iologists agree that all the conductors for sensitive impressions 
have to pass; it is called “internal capsule.” This part, on the 
right side, is supposed to convey the impressions coming from 
the left side of the body, while the left capsule conveys the im- 
pressions from the right side of the body. Let us suppose that 
a complete loss of feeling has been caused in the right limbs of 
an animal by a section of the left internal capsule. This being 
ascertained, I divide the right half of the spinal cord in the 
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dorsal region, and I find that the right posterior limb, which was 
anzsthetic, becomes more sensitive than in the normal state, 
while the left posterior limb becomes anesthetic. It is clear that 
if aneesthesia, as believed by cluster-localizers, existed in the right 
posterior limb after the first lesion, on account of the section of 
all the conductors bringing to the brain the sensitive impres- 
sions made on that limb, the second lesion eould not have had 
the least power of reproducing sensibility in that limb. This 
experiment shows, first, that the localization of conductors for 
sensibility in the internal capsule is wrong ; secondly, that each 
hemisphere of the brain is endowed with the perception of sen- 
sitive impressions coming from the two sides of the body. 

A large number of facts show that every part of the enceph- 
alon can cause anesthesia, and that, on the other hand, each 
part may be destroyed without the appearance of anesthesia. It 
is clear, therefore, that there is no cluster-localization, and that 
nerve-cells endowed with the power of perception of sensations 
are scattered in many parts, each cerebral hemisphere being suffi- 
cient for the two sides of the body. 

XIIL Since the discovery made by Fritsch and Hitzig, that 
there are parts of the surface of the brain which, being galvan- 
ized, give rise to certain movements of the face, the eye, the 
neck, the limbs, on the opposite side, many physiologists, and 
most medical men, have accepted the conclusions of these ex- 
perimenters, or rather the nearly similar views put forward by 
David Ferrier. Clinical facts, and especially those published by 
my former assistant, who has acquired a well-deserved emi- 
nence, Dr. J. H. Jackson, and by my illustrious friend, Profes- 
sor Charcot, have given great weight to the supposition that in 
a small part of the surface of the brain there are centers for the 
movements of the face and of the arm. Some other cluster- 
localizers—Ferrier, Horoley, Beevor—have tried to show where 
are the centers for the movements of the various parts of the 
legs and arms. 

Many eminent physiologists—Schiff, Hermann, Goltz, Vul- 
pian, and my pupils, Dr. E. Dupuy and Dr. Couty—have suc- 
cessfully fought against the cluster-localization for volitional 
movements. I will mention only a few of the arguments I have 
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employed against the supposed existence of psycho-motor cen- 
ters in the parts known as ascending frontal and parietal convo- 
lutions. The admitted doctrine is, that volition, acting in these 
parts in the left hemisphere, sends a nervous current which de- 
scends to the lowest part of the encephalon, where it passes into 
the right side, and thence, through the spinal cord and nerves, 
goes to the muscles of the right side which are to be moved. 
This is proved absolutely false by experiments I have made a 
great many times. I will mention only one set of experiments. 
I divide transversely the whole half of the base of the brain, 
either at the level of the medulla oblongata, or of the pons 
varolii, or of the crura cerebri, or of the internal capsule, and I 
find that galvanization of the so-called psycho-motor centers on 
the side of the section produces more powerful and extensive 
movements than before this operation in the limbs on the other 
side; while, if the views of cluster-localizers were right, no move- 
ment at all should occur. 

Clinical facts are decisive, also, against these views. They 
show, first, that a destructive lesion anywhere can exist with- 
out paralysis; secondly, that a lesion anywhere can produce 
paralysis ; thirdly, that paralysis may appear only in a limited 
part of one side of the body from a lesion having destroyed the 
whole of the so-called psycho-motor centers; fourthly, that a 
paralysis of every part of the body on one side may appear from 
a lesion limited to a small part of the psycho-motor zone. 

A great many quite as decisive facts could be mentioned if 
room allowed. It is clear from this criticism that we are not to 
consider paralysis, in cases of organic brain disease, as being a 
direct effect of destruction of cerebral tissue. The doctrine held 
in this essay as regards the production of loss of function of 
any kind in the brain is perhaps more fully demonstrated for 
paralysis and anzesthesia than for any other cessation of function. 
The cells endowed with the power of producing volitional move- 
ments are of two kinds. One set of them, used in the mental 
part of such an action, are chiefly, if not exclusively, dissemi- 
nated through the cerebrum ; and the other set, used in putting in 
play nerves and muscles for a movement, are located in the base 
of the brain and the spinal cord. Paralysis appears through an 
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act of inhibition of either one or the other of these sets, or of 
both. The great function of volitional movements is, therefore, 
spread about in the encephalon, each half of which is sufficient 
for the performance of that function in both sides of the body. 

XIV. Of all localizations of function in the brain none has 
ever been so completely and so universally admitted, and none, 
also, has been so generally abandoned, as that of the power of 
breathing in the medulla oblongata. The same arguments that 
I have employed against all other cluster-localizations in the 
brain, I made use of long ago against the location of the res- 
piratory power in a part of the medulla. On the one hand, 
irritations in a good part of the encephalon, especially the base 
and the cerebellum and also in the spinal cord, can inhibit 
breathing at once. On the other hand, breathing may persist 
even after the destruction of the whole encephalon and even of 
a part of the cervical spinal cord. The nervous center for res- 
piratory movements belongs to cells diffused in the base of the 
brain (including the whole medulla) and in the upper part of 
the spinal cord. 

XV. Most physiologists are now gradually giving up the 
strict cluster-localizations which have been for many years 
accepted by them. Being little inclined to recognize that they 
had been misled or have made mistakes, they try to escape in 
supposing that if a function does not disappear when its pre- 
tended center is destroyed, it is owing to the fact that other 
parts of the brain are able to perform that function. In the 
same way they explain that if speech, sensibility, volitional 
movements, return, after having been lost, owing to a local lesion 
in one hemisphere, this is due to the fact that the other hemi- 
sphere acts in place of the diseased one. That such may be the 
case, in a measure, I do not deny; but what I consider as true 
and established is, first, that the various mental and physical 
functions of the brain are localized in nerve-cells so arranged 
that those employed for the same function, instead of being 
agglomerated together, are scattered about in many parts; sec- 
ondly, that each half of the brain contains centers for all the 
cerebral functions, physical or mental. 

C. E. BRowN-SEQUARD. 
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THERE lies, at this writing, before me a Latin translation of 
the “ Lives of the Philosophers,” by Diogenes Laertius, bearing 
on its colophon the imprint of Octavianus Scotus, Venice, and 
the date of 1490. It contains, among other memoirs, the life of 
Thales of Miletus, one of the so-called seven wise men of Greece, 
and there appear, in the curious characters of the early printers, 
two lines which, freely translated, read thus: 

**But Aristotle and Hippias say that he attributed souls also to lifeless 
things, forming his conjecture from the nature of the magnet and of amber.” 

Thales lived six hundred years before the Christian era ; and 
while he was not the first to observe the attractive quality either 
of the magnet or of amber, for he learned the fact from the 
Egyptians, he at least invented the general theory of the “souls 
in lifeless things,” and of the “amber soul” in particular. The 
sentence which I have quoted, however, relates both to the fact 
that the magnet and the amber will attract light bodies, and to 
the only theory extant to account for the peculiarity of amber ; 
and thus it may be said fairly to represent all the knowledge of 
this strange phenomenon which the world possessed at the time 
of Thales, and to which, so far as related to the amber, nothing 
was added during the twenty centuries following. 

There is some evidence that the ancients knew that a certain 
stone termed the “lyncurium,” and supposed to be either the hy- 
acinth or the tourmaline, would, when heated, behave like amber; 
but the old writings are contradictory and conjectural, and the 
phenomena described do not, in many respects, tally with the 
results of modern observation. So also, at some period, jet was 
found to act similarly to amber when rubbed ; but how or when 
this was discovered, or, indeed, whether jet, often called “ black 
amber,” was not generically included in the “electrum ” or “suc- 
cinum” of the early writers, may be open to discussion. 
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It is important to distinguish between the knowledge of the 
ancients concerning natural phenomena which we now know to 
be electrical, and their acquaintance with the magnet and with 
amber—a source apparently of much confusion in the minds of 
many historians of electricity. There are countless traditions 
based on the lightning stroke, many of them as fantastic as ever 
romancer conceived. Tullus Hostilius is reputed to have been 
killed while essaying the role of Franklin, although Numa Pom- 
pilius, before him, is asserted already to have invented the light- 
ning-rod. Carlier still, Prometheus is said to have brought down 
the electrical fire. There are writers who claim that the temple 
of Jerusalem was as well provided with lightning-rods as any 
modern building, and that a temple of Apollo was equally well 
protected by its encompassing laurels; that one Porsenna antic- 
ipated the modern idea of execution by electricity, by conduct- 
ing the lightning to the territory of Volsinium, and there, by its 
aid, killing a devastating monster; that the vestal fire was kin- 
dled by lightning ; that Moses was an electrician and another pro- 
totype of Franklin; and when we reach the dense ignorance of 
the dark ages, these and other like stories assume such prodig- 
ious and multiplied shapes that one wonders how the small mod- 
icum of truth which has formed the foundation of the present 
great science escaped being hopelessly crushed out of existence. 

So, also, a distinction must be drawn between what was known 
in ancient times concerning the properties of the loadstone and 
what was known about the properties of rubbed amber. The 
ancients assumed that a like demon produced like effects in 
both. Here, again, modern writers have erred by ascribing to 
them knowledge of the correlation or interconvertibility of elec- 
tricity and magnetism, forgetting that this was brought to light 
only by the discoveries of Arago and Faraday during the present 
century. The electrical knowledge of antiquity was restricted 
to the phenomenon presented by rubbed amber, and the theory 
of the amber soul proposed to explain it; but this, albeit the 
merest spark, maintained its existence for two thousand years 
before the breath of genius kindled it to flame. 

The Venetian edition of the Greek historian grew ancient. 
In course of nature all men living when it came from the press 
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passed away. Still this same sentence continued to represent 
the sum of human learning in the science, and the unthought-of 
generation found itself no wiser, and, concerning the strange soul 
hidden in the yellow depths of the amber, speculating as hope- 
lessly as the forgotten dust in its graveyards had done a century 
before. But then the times had changed, and with them the 
whole drift of human thought and activity. The reign of Eliz- 
abeth in England was drawing to its close. The menacing spec- 
ter of the Spanish invasion, vanishing amid the wreck of the 
Armada, had left the people free to turn to other things than war 
and statecraft ; to think, in fact, of themselves and for themselves. 
The liberated energy was manifesting itself on every side. The 
restless adventurers of Britain were penetrating unknown regions 
and circumnavigating the globe itself. From the realms of 
fancy English poets were bringing forth all-surpassing treasure. 
English philosophy, for the infinitely attenuated virus of theory 
and speculation which had permeated the schools down through 
generation after generation, was about to substitute the question- 
ing of nature, to replace the “philosophy of words” with the 
“ philosophy of works.” 

But “ Franciscus Bacon sic cogitavit,” had not yet been said. 
The last year of the sixteenth century had seen the gallant, vain, 
and foolish Essex hounded to his death by the eloquence of the 
advocate whom he had rescued from penury and the sponging- 
houses of Conduit Street ; but the hand which penned the labored 
apology for that shameless work did not write the “De Aug- 
mentis ’ until half a decade later. It is said that remorse fol- 
lowing upon the death of Essex hastened in the queen the be- 
ginning of that slow physical decadence which ended her life. 
If so, then, looking back upon this episode and upon the great 
actors who took part in it, we can dimly discern among them the 
presence of another player, albeit he stands in the shadow and we 
do not hear his voice. But his hand is on the failing pulse of the 
queen ; he cautions against the excesses of the royal progress; he 
mingles the potion that fills the golden cup, which, the chron- 
icler saith, she often put to her lips; he stands gravely silent, 
powerless to check the inroads of the “strange melancholy ” 
which beset her; and when that life “so great, so strange 
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and lonely in its greatness, passed quietly away,” William 
Gilbert, wise and faithful physician, turned from that bedside, 
broken-hearted, and went home to die, 

This was the man who created the modern science of electric- 
ity, and gave to it “a local habitation and a name.” 


William Gilbert was born in the year 1540, in the parish of 
Colchester, and “was accounted the chief person thereof.” He 
was educated at Cambridge, gained a fellowship, made the grand 
tour, and returned to England a doctor in medicine, having 
obtained his degree from a foreign university. He became a 
member and finally President of the Royal College of Physicians 
in London, in which city he taught and practiced his profession 
for some thirty years, achieving such eminence that the queen 
appointed him her physician. “Such his loyalty to the queen,” 
says old Thomas Fuller, “that as if unwilling to survive her he 
died in the same year with her, 1603 ;” and the same writer lov- 
ingly speaks of him as having “the clearness of Venice glass 
without the brittleness thereof, soon ripe and long lasting in his 
perfections.” 

In the year 1600 was published Gilbert’s great treatise, ‘De 
Magnete, Magneticisque Corporibus, et de Magno Magnete Tel- 
lure: Physiologia Nova Plurimis et Argumentis et Experi- 
mentis Demonstrata.” If titles are to be indicative of con- 
tents, never had book an apter title, nor one better calculated 
to excite the keenest curiosity. Never before had ‘“ magnetic 
bodies,” nor that “great magnet the earth,” been heard of; 
never before had “experiments” been appealed to as the sole 
basis for a new physiology. It was the blast of the trumpet 
before the walls of the Jericho of second-hand philosophy, and 
they tottered and crumbled before it. “ Facile est hominibus 
ingenio acutis absque experimentis et usu rerum labi et errare,” he 
says. His object is “to arrange facts founded on trials of the 
properties of natural things, to give to my subject demonstra- 
tions similar to those adopted in geometry, which, on the most 
simple foundation, raises the most magnificent works.” 

The Platonists, who taught that geometry was degraded when 
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applied to purposes of vulgar utility, were not slow in recogniz- 
ing the affront. But Gilbert’s quarry was no sect; he blazed 
hostility at the whole ruck of scholastic hair-splitters. “I 
renounce all subtleties connected with letters. I depend upon 
things which may be made evident to the senses, things which 
may be easily tried,” he says; and then again and again he 
pours out invective upon those who “ stuffed the booksellers’ 
shops by copying from one another extravagant stories concern- 
ing the attraction of magnets and amber, without giving any 
reason from experiment,” and upon the philosophers “ in tenebris 
somniantes,” in a way that makes the later thunder of the Baco- 
nian Jove sound like mere echo. 

For nineteen years Gilbert had been at work. Never before 
were the tidings of such great discoveries crowded into so few 
pages, or told in terser or more vigorous Latin. There is a pref- 
ace, an address to the author, seemingly by one of his pupils, 
and then a page devoted to the “ interpretation of certain words.” 
I reproduce from this page one line: 


Eledtrica, qua attrahunt eademratione vt electrum. 


This is the first mention of the word “electric,” and thus the 
father of the science christened it. 

The whole work is divided into six books, and it sets forth 
nearly every fundamental fact upon which our present knowl- 
edge of magnetic phenomena depends. It announces the dis- 
covery of the magnetic poles and of the neutral space between 
them, and the great generalization that like magnetic poles repel, 
while unlike magnetic poles mutually attract. It draws the dis- 
tinction between magnets which have poles, and magnetic bodies, 
such as iron, which have no poles, but which will attract either 
pole of the magnet. It declares that the earth itself is a huge 
magnet, which causes the compass needle to assume its north 
and south position; which magnetizes iron bars placed upright 
for a considerable time, or hammered while held in the magnetic 
meridian ; or which converts steel bars into magnets when they 
are cooled standing parallel to the same meridian after being 
heated red hot. It announces the properties of the armature or 
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keeper when applied to the poles of a magnet. It describes how 
iron filings arrange themselves in strange figures in the field of 
magnetic force, producing the magnetic spectrum, as we now 
call it. It shows that the magnet—the loadstone—is merely an 
ore of iron. It says that a magnet when heated loses its mag- 
netic property. It points out how to measure the magnetic force 
by opposing it to gravity. 

All this, however, relates to magnetism. How, it may be 
asked, do such discoveries bear upon electricity? The question 
carries with it its own answer, for in its very terms it draws a 
distinction between magnetism and electricity. Before Gilbert 
there was no such distinction. He made it. He found all these 
things true of the magnet, and compared them with the phenom- 
ena of amber; and then, like the star which resolved itself into 
twin worlds before the telescope of Herschel, so, at the bidding 
of Gilbert, the sister sciences of electricity and magnetism stood 
asunder. 

The second chapter of the second book of ‘De Magnete” 
contains the famous differentiation between electric and mag- 
netic effects. It opens characteristically with a sharp onslaught 
upon the groping philosophers, and a scarcely more compliment- 
ary reference to the theologians who placed such matters beyond 
human comprehension. Gilbert then mentions the attractive 
energy of the amber as hitherto supposed to be confined to that 
substance and to jet, equally bituminous, and then suddenly, al- 
most dramatically, he begins : 

“ Nam non solum succinum et gagates (ut illi putant) allectant cor- 
puscula,” not only do amber and jet when rubbed attract small 
bodies, but the same property is in the diamond, the sapphire, 
the carbuncle, the iris, the amethyst, the opal, the vincentina, the 
Bristol stone, the beryl, and the crystal. The attractive virtue 
is likewise in glass, especially when clear and transparent, in all 
false gems, glass of antimony, most sparry substances and belem- 
nites, in sulphur, mastic sealing-wax, hard resin, sal gem, tale, 
and rock-alum ; and all of these substances will attract not only 
straws (and just here he cannot resist the temptation of stepping 
aside to demolish one Alexander Aphrodiseus, who had pro- 
pounded the remarkable theory that amber would attract the 
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stalks but not the leaves of the garden basil; why, not stated), 
but also all metals, wood, stones, water, earth, and, in short, what- 
ever is solid and the object of our senses. 


Namnon fo- 
Tumfuccinum, & gagates (ve Wipurant)alleGant corpufcula; fed 
Adamas,Sapphirus,Carbunculus, Iris gemma, Opalus, Amethy- 
ftus,'Vincentina, & Bniftolla (Anglica gemma fiuefluor) Berillus, 
& Cryftallus idem faciunt . Similes etiam attrahendi vireshabere 
videntur yitrum( prafertim clarum, &lucidum) tum exvitro, aut 
Cryftalloadulterate gemme, vitrum antimonij, & fluores plurimi 
ex fodinis, & Belemnites, Allicit etiam falphur, maftix, & cera du- 
ra figillaris ex laccf yarijs coloribustin&a, compofita, Allicitrefina 
durior,vearlenicum,fed imbecillis s xgre etiam & obfcuré incon 
wenienti coelo ficco Sal gemma, lapis fpecularis,& alumen rupeum, 
Quod yiderelicet, cm aér media Hyeme rigidas fuerit, & clarus, 
renuifque scum effluniatelluris ele@trica minus impediunt, & clece 
tricafirmils indurefcunr; dequibus poftea. Alliciunt hac omnia 
non feftucas mode & paleas; fed metalla omnia, ligna, folia, Iapi< 
des, terras, aquam spfam, &oleum; omnraque qu fenfibus noftris 
fabijciuntar, aut folida funt: quanquam {cribantnon attrahere flrc 
cinum nifi paleas, nes (quaré falfo Alexander A« 
phrodifeusinexplicabilem queftionem dicit effe de fuccino, quod 
tantdm ficcas attrahat paleas,nec folia ocimi) fed ill falfiflimz:, 8 
turpiffimz fint {criptoram narrationes. Sed vepoteris manifefté 
experiri quomodo talis fitattra&tio, & que fintills materiz, quz a« 
liafic alliciunt corpora, (ad quarumnonoullas etiamficorpora ins 
clinant, tamen propterimbecillitatem non attolli ab illis yidentur, 
fed faciluis. conuertuntur) fac tibi yerforium ex quouis metallo, 
longiwudinistrium vel quatuor digitorum, fatis leuc {upra. acum fu- 
am, more indicis magnetici, cuius alreri fini appone a sper 


we 
Japillum leniter fricaturn ,nitidum & politum, nam illico verforium 


conuertitfe , 


I reproduce this remarkable passage, famous now for all time, 
and most profoundly characteristic of its writer ; for, not content 
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with making these startling announcements, he tells the reader 
in the very next sentence to prove them for himself, and then 
produces the first of all electrical instruments, the balanced 
needle electroscope. Here is his picture of it. It is a thin strip 
of metal balanced like a compass needle, which, when an electri- 
fied body, such as rubber, amber, or glass, is presented to one of 
its ends, will turn on its axis, thus showing the fact of the elec- 
trification. 

All these substances which act like amber Gilbert called 
electrics, and his differentiation of electrics and the magnet is 
masterly in its direct simplicity and power of contrast. The 
magnet, he says, will attract only magnetic bodies; all things 
are drawn to the electric. Magnets will carry great weights. A 
magnet weighing but a couple of ounces will sustain a load of 
half an ounce or even an ounce. Electrics will support only the 
lightest weights. A piece of amber weighing three ounces will 
barely support the load of a quarter of a grain of barley. The 
magnet will attract magnetic bodies anywhere and through any- 
thing, in air or in water, through metals or wood or stone. But 
damp air “ suffocates the virtue ” of electrics, and there will be no 
motion of the attracted body if paper or cloth be interposed. 
Here is a strong suggestion of insulation, not discovered until a 
century and a quarter later. He observed that an electrical 
body placed near a flame lost its charge, that resinous or unc- 
tuous bodies will attract most vigorously, that electrical appear- 
ances are strongest in dry weather, that the most effectual fric- 
tion is that which is light and quick ; and he held that electrical 
attraction is a general property of matter, contrasting strongly 
with magnetic attraction, which he regarded as peculiar only to 
magnets and magnetic bodies. 

“Nothing in this treatise has been done in haste,” says Gil- 
bert; “every experiment has been carefully repeated.” Small 
wonder that he gave nineteen years to it, for the book is a 
monument of inductive reasoning erected upon a mountain of 
heaped-up experiments. The scientific world received it with 
the highest commendation. Barrow ranked Gilbert with Gas- 
sendus, Mersennes, and Descartes. Sir Kenelm Digby com- 


pares him to Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of the 
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blood. Galileo thought him “worthy of the greatest praise,” 
and procuring a loadstone made in globular form (Gilbert’s ‘ér- 
rella, or little earth), repeated his experiments. 

However great the interest may be which attaches to the 
opinions of other men concerning Gilbert’s discoveries, it can 
never rival that with which the student of history will seek to 
learn those of Francis Bacon. But he will close the pages of 
the “ De Augmentis” and the “ Novum Organon ” with a feeling 
that the great philosopher has been anew revealed in one of 
those side lights which bring out characteristics of him that the 
world would rather forget. It may be possible to believe that, 
in his treatment of Gilbert, Bacon was influenced by “an honest 
ambition ;” but no one, without violating his own intelligence, 
will be disposed to accredit him with the “enlarged philan- 
thropy” or “sincere love of truth” with which Macaulay 
thinks he became imbued while in his library, even if he gave 
little evidence of its possession elsewhere. It is hard to per- 
ceive strict veracity in the writer of the nineteenth aphorism of 
the “Novum Organon,” who, with a complete knowledge of 
Gilbert’s recorded work of years before, can say that the way of 
discovering truth which “derives axioms from the senses and 
particulars, rising by a gradual and unbroken ascent so that it 
arrives at the most general axioms last of all, is the true way, 
but as yet untried.” What name shall be given to the peculiar 
form of misrepresentation which, being unable to avoid the 
truth, smirches it after this fashion ? 


“It generally happens that men make their trials carelessly, and, as it were, 
in play, slightly varying experiments already known, and if the thing does not 
answer, growing weary and abandoning the attempt. And even if they apply 
themselves to experiments more seriously and earnestly, and labor seriously, 
still they spend their labor in working out some one experiment, as Gilbert with 
the magnet, and the chemists with gold ; a course of proceeding not less un- 
skillful in design than smal! in attempt.” 


Where is the foundation for such expressions of contempt as 
“electricity (of which Gilbert and others after him have devised 
such stories) is nothing else than the appetite of a body when 
excited by gentle friction”? But mark the “ after him,” which 
almost compensates for the sneer at the “stories.” Or what 
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sort of “enlarged philanthropy ” is this, which allows the calm 
philosopher to say that “our countryman, Gilbert, has attempted 
to raise a general system upon the magnet, endeavoring to build 
a ship out of material not sufficient to make the rowing-pins 
of a boat”? And this is Francis Bacon who shuts his eyes to 
the demonstration of facts, and goes backward, if not to Thales’s 
theory of the “soul,” at least to a theory of an “appetite” in 
inanimate things. Once he permits himself to “damn” Gilbert 
“with faint praise” in a reference to facts “ collected with great 
sagacity and industry,” despite the obvious self-contradiction in- 
volved of his charge of “working out some one experiment ;” 
and once he finds some sardonic pleasure in Gilbert's derisive 
characterization of the Peripatetic definition of heat (“‘ that which 
separates heterogeneous and congregates homogeneous parts ”), 
as “ much the same as if a man were to be defined as that which 
sows wheat and plants vines.” 

“Lord Bacon,” says Humboldt, “whose comprehensive 
views were unfortunately accompanied by very limited mathe- 
matical and physical knowledge, even for the age in which he 
lived, was very unjust to Gilbert.” “No one,” writes Sir 
Humphry Davy, “can exceed me in admiration of this great 
man ; and it is with a feeling of humility that I venture to say 
that his reproach of Gilbert is unjust.” “Those who survey 
only one half of his character,” says Macaulay, “may speak of 
him with unmixed admiration or with unmixed contempt.” To 
which half is to be attributed his treatment of the splendid 
ability which proved the soundness of the inductive process 
years before he advocated it, his admirers may determine. 

The same year which saw the publication of Gilbert’s work 
witnessed also the appearance of Shakespeare's plays of “ Ham- 
let” and “ Much Ado about Nothing.” That Shakespeare had 
considerable knowledge of atmospheric phenomena, now, but of 
course not then, known to be electrical, is apparent from many 
instances. Witness Prospero’s 

‘** to the dread rattling thunder 


Have I given fire and rifted Jove’s stout oak 
With his own bolt.” 


Or Ariel’s self-description in the guise of St. Elmo’s fire: 
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** Sometimes I’d divide 
And burn in many places : on the topmast, 
The yards, and bowsprit would I flame distinctly, 
Then meet and join.” 


There are but two passages, so far as I have been able to dis- 
cover, in which the poet makes reference to the attraction of 
iron. The first is in “Midsummer Night’s Dream” (act iL, 


scene 2): 
) ** You draw me, you hard-hearted adamant, 
But yet you draw not iron, for my heart 
Ts true as steel. Leave you your power to draw, 
And I shall have no power to follow you.” 


The second is in “ Troilus and Cressida” (act iii., scene 2): 


‘truth tir'd with iteration 
As true as steel, as plantage to the moon, 
As sun to day, as turtle to her mate, 
As iron to adamant.” 


These lines are commonly taken as referring to magnetism, 
the word “adamant” standing for “loadstone.” The adamant, 
however, is not a magnet, but it heads Gilbert’s new list of 
electrics which he says will draw all metals. If, therefore, the 
word be taken in its literal meaning, the passages quoted might 
be regarded as setting forth the electric properties of the dia- 
mond, from which some personal communication between Gil- 
bert and Shakespeare might be inferred. The same idea is sug- 
gested by a curious design which heads one of the divisions of 
Gilbert’s book. All of the embellishments exhibit the royal 
arms and the letters E. R., combined with cherubs, angels, 
flowers, and other fanciful patterns, not heraldic, and decidedly 
incongruous in a scientific treatise. This design shows the mon- 
ogram of the queen, flanked on the left by a faleon, crowned and 
holding a scepter. The crowned and sceptered falcon was the 
“badge” of Anne Boleyn, and was afterward used by Elizabeth. 
On the right of the design is a phoenix rising from the flames. 
However much the roses, angels, and the use of her badge might 
be regarded as subtle flattery of the queen, it is difficult to con- 
strue a phoenix as conveying such meaning. There is a passage 


in the play of King Henry VIIL (which probably first appeared 
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three years after Gilbert’s book), which seems to fit the design 
in a curious way. In the play the infant Elizabeth is presented 
to the king, and Cranmer pronounces his prophecy of her future 
happy reign. Therein occur these lines: 
‘* Nor shall this peace sleep with her. But as when 

The bird of wonder dies, the maiden phcenix, 

Her ashes new create another heir 

As great in admiration as herself ; 

So shall she leave her blessedness to one, 

When Heaven shall call her from this cloud of darkness, 

Who, from the sacred ashes of her honor, 


Shall star-like rise, as great in fame as she was, 
And so stand fixed.” 


It is curious to note that the crown hovers over the head of 
the phoenix. Whether there is anything more than coincidence 
in the similarity of the rhetorical figure in the quotation and the 
showing of the actual design, I leave to Shakespearean students. 

Other than the above somewhat hypothetical examples, I 
have found no suggestion in Shakespeare that he had obtained 
any knowledge of Gilbert’s discoveries. Of course the theory 
may be advanced, on the evidence furnished by the “ Novum 
Organon,” that Bacon omitted from his (not Shakespeare’s) plays 
all reference to the discoveries of Gilbert as likely somehow to 
impair his own glory; but there are difficulties about this which 
Mr. Ignatius Donnelly alone can solve, and he is welcome to 
both the theory and the task. 

Bacon, further than giving, in his “ Physiological Remains,” a 
list of bodies attractive and non-attractive which do not differ 
materially from those cited by Gilbert, appears, as Humboldt 
asserts, to have made little practical study of the science. Nor 
did his plea for the logic of physical demonstration apparently 
lead others to follow actively in Gilbert’s track. Thirty years 
elapsed before Nicolaus Cabzeus, a Jesuit of Ferrara, repeated 
Gilbert’s electrical experiments, and then added white wax, vari- 
ous gums, and gypsum to the list of electrics. 

The virus of the “ paper philosophy ” was still potent, and the 
philosophers preferred to theorize about the nature of electricity 
rather than to heed Gilbert’s precepts. Gilbert had supposed 
that electrics act through an effluvium excited by friction. 
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Bacon inferred an appetite “ which does not well endure the air, 
but prefers some other tangible body if it be found at hand,” 
a sort of material elective affinity. Cabseus suggested an efflu- 
vium which “ attenuateth and impelleth the neighbor air, which, 
returning home in a gyration, carrieth with it the obvious bodies 
into the electric.” Sir Kenelm Digby, writing in 1644, im- 
proved on this by evolving the idea of “steams of bituminous 
vapor” which, like the “little tender horns of snails,” are pro- 
jected from the electric because rarefied by heat, and then, meet- 
ing any “light and spungic body, they would pierce in it and 
settle in it,” and then get cool and contract, and would so pull 
back the aforesaid body, provided it were “ of a competent big- 
nesse for them to wield.” Sir Thomas Browne (1646) candidly 
admits that he does not know “ how this attraction is made,” 
but considers “that it is performed by effluviums is plain.” 
Gassendus assented to the same doctrine. Descartes imagined 
an intervention of certain particles “shaped almost like small 
pieces of ribbon,” which he supposed to be formed of subtile 
matter “ harbored in the pores or crevices of the glass.” 

These theories were not much better than those advanced to 
account for magnetism, and which had not possessed the vitality 
of the amber-soul idea. Epicurus, for example, had supposed 
that the particles of the magnet hooked themselves to the atoms 
of iron; Plutarch, that the magnet made a vacuum around itself; 
Cardan, that iron was attracted “ because cold,” and Costeo de 
Lodi, that iron was the magnet’s natural food. All these theo- 
ries of electricity were mere speculations, and because the phi- 
losophers confined themselves to inventing them, and neglected 
experimental work, the science stood still for fifty years. And 
then came Otto von Guericke and Robert Boyle, and the long 
twilight of the dawn brightened and the day began. 

The limit of this paper, as its title indicates, has been reached, 
and with a brief pen portrait of Gilbert, whose picture, from the 
old painting in the Bodleian Library, in Oxford, is before me, it 
may be fitly closed. A man of broad shoulders and of some- 
what massive proportions ; a quaint, cheerful face, brimming over 
with keen intelligence; a high forehead, not the curious long, 
retreating brow typical of the inventor, but the box-shaped dome 
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of the thinker and philosopher ; brown eyes ; rather sparse, prob- 
ably reddish, hair, and close-cut beard and mustache; the nose 
thick and short; a notably full under lip, and a chin and a lower 
jaw that imply a wonderful staying power and dogged, un- 
daunted determination. And so he stands in his doctor’s robes 
with his hand on the ¢errella, looking out in the face of the cent- 
uries, as one might believe, in calm confidence that his fame, 
however delayed, must ultimately be as deathless as the stars. 

“Mahomet’s tomb in Mecca,” to quote quaint old Fuller once 
more, “is said strangely to hang up, attracted by some invisible 
loadstone ; but the memory of this doctor will never fall to the 
ground, which his incomparable book ‘De Magnete’ will sup- 
port to eternity. He lieth buried in Trinity Church of Col- 
chester, under a plain monument.” Some one has placed an 
inscription in Latin, not of the Augustan age, upon the stone. 
The contemporary lines of a greater master, perhaps of the 
friend of him who sleeps beneath, written who knows with what 
meaning, might well replace it: 


‘« There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 


ParRK BENJAMIN. 








CREED, CRAFT, AND CURE. 


WueEN Montaigne wrote, “There is no greater worker of 
miracle than the wit of man,” he must have had in mind some 
of the methods of physic, which to accept requires 


* A faith, that reason without miracle 
Could never plant.” 


In common life we see the eager and unlessoned crowd mak- 
ing a wild-goose chase after the latest medical “fad” bred of 
some maggoty brain, or putting blind trust in the impossible 
promises of the crafty quack, for “ novelty only is in request.” 

At the present day two novelties of the healing art possess 
popular favor. One is from over-sea, of decent parentage and 
with honorable sponsors; the other is native to our own quick 
soil, and of less reputable lineage. The credentials of the stran- 
ger and the gathering head of the home product suggest an in- 
quiry into the grounds upon which they rest. Such an inquest 
should be free from bent or grace. Are they hatched of fact or 
fiction? Are they the golden secret, or a gilded sham? Do 
they come as ministers of health, or flitting and fleering sprites? 
Bacon tells us that innovations are the births of Time, but adds, 
“Novelty, though it be not rejected, yet is held for a Suspect.” 

These two “cures” may rightly be put on trial together, for 
they own a common seed, and in principle “there is not more 
twin than these.” It was a saying of Tiberius that he who had 
lived twenty years ought to know how to order himself without 
physic. A misliking of “mutinous and tumultuary drugs” has 
become general, and the medical fashion of the day respects the 
popular instinct. The “new cures” humor this feeling, and 
throw away altogether the potion, “tinct, and multiplying 
medicine ;” and this swimming with the tide has much helped 
them to win popular favor. 
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I. About fifty years ago the late Mr. James Braid, of Man- 
chester, England, first applied Suggestion to the treatment of 
disease, the patient being previously put into a state resembling 
deep reverie, artificially produced, and which he called “ hypno- 
tism.” In 1886 Dr. Liébault, a respectable physician of Nancy, 
France, published a number of cases of nervous and other dis- 
orders, in which he used this method, and he claimed that 
the patients were cured or much benefited by the practice. 
Neither Braid’s nor Liébault’s statements were received with 
any favor by the medical profession. Professor H. Bernstein, of 
the medical school at Nancy, after following some of Liébault’s 
cases, and investigating his method, became a convert, and pub- 
lished, in 1886, the first edition of his work, “De la Sugges- 
tion, et Ses Applications Thérapeutiques,” which, from his posi- 
tion and reputation, attracted a good deal of attention. During 
the past two years a number of works upon the subject have 
appeared in France, and at the present time it is winning much 
notice, and has many convinced and enthusiastic advocates, 

“Suggestive Medicine” may be defined as the influence ex- 
erted over a “subject,” in a special psychical state, by words 
spoken by a recognized authority, which promise, order, or affirm 
the removal of any morbid symptoms he may be suffering from. 
The special psychical state is hypnotism; but this is not re- 
garded as an invariable condition, for many impressionable 
persons have been treated in the waking state. It is, however, 
essential that the patient have full conviction of the absolute 
power which the operator has over his personality, and that 
there be a full surrender of will. 

The Abbé Faria explained many of the mysteries of mesmer- 
ism by the principle of Suggestion, and Mr. Braid demonstrated 
that it was the chief factor in the phenomena of hypnotism, and 
that they were not, any more than those of animal magnetism, 
due to any psychic force, or fluid, going out from one body to 
another. The brain of the subject accepted a suggested idea, 
the “sensitive,” at the moment, being possessed by the convic- 
tion that a particular individual—the operator—could exercise 
a special influence. The subject becomes a mere automaton, 
as regards the free exercise of certain of the mental faculties, 
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There is response only to the impression received. The sense of 
the mind is shut. The mental image alone is the idea which 
possesses it at the time. Volition is decapitated; judgment, 
comparison, and self-direction are paralyzed. The brain sleeps, 
and is played upon by the suggester as an instrument, and re- 
sponds only to his touch. 

To make the suggestion more immediate and potent, the tone 
of the voice of the operator is that of vehement command, and 
the words, “you must,” “you cannot,” are pronounced so au- 
thoritatively that the impossibility of resisting the doing of the 
enjoined act is more quickly and strongly felt by the subject. 

The methods of the practicers of Suggestive Medicine are 
thesame. They put their patients asleep, not by placing a bright 
object before the eyes, after the manner of Braid, but by the 
method of the Abbé Faria, who, seating his subjects in a chair, 
and directing them to concentrate their mind and shut their 
eyes, would pronounce in an imperative voice the word “ Dormez.” 
The disorder is then conjured by auditive suggestions, uttered 
in an imperious tone, as, for example, “ You suffer from pains in 
your face; on your awaking these pains will have gone; it is 
my will, and you know you are controlled by my will.” 

Such is the principle of Suggestive Medicine. What we 
have to inquire into, in investigating its theory and fixing the 
value of its practice, is, whether the facts agree with the idea, 
whether the particular events include the general principle, and 
whether the principle explains the alleged facts. Assuming the 
good faith of the partisans of this system of healing, and the 
accuracy of the reports of their successes, it cannot be said that 
they are yet able to prove their case. Without charging mis- 
representation, there is a good deal of loose statement, and more 
often plain misinterpretation of phenomena. “ Facts,” says Hume, 
“can be known only by experience,” which “is the only stand- 
ard of our judgment concerning all questions of fact.” In the 
present matter we have too few facts to warrant a final verdict. 
But, when called upon to recognize principles not fixed by the 
accepted canons of experimental inquiry, or to admit results not 
tested by “that indispensable element of a rational deductive 
method,” verification by large and frequent experiment, we 
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have a right to withhold our assent, till such proof, or at least 
probability, is shown as shall warrant provisional, or final, ac- 
ceptance of the proposition. This is wanting, so far, in this new 
method of healing. That within certain limitations it does what 
is claimed for it, is not denied; but that very admission tells 
against it as a system of cure. As will be seen later on, when 
Suggestion, as a psychic factor, is more fully examined, a fit 
subject for this treatment should be of peculiar temperament, 
capable of being “ possessed,” feeble in will as well as in body— 
either hysterical or hypochondriacal. 


IL “Christian Science,” “Mind Cure,” “ Metaphysical Heal- 
ing,” are in fellowship of mystery, and confess one faith ; in fact, 
are triune and indivisible in principle and practice. A general 
notion of the doctrines of this system of healing may be gathered 
from the givings out of the chief teachers of the craft. Out of 
their own mouths shall they be judged. 

Why is it called Christian Science? The answer is : 

‘* Because it is a glorious truth, now dawning upon the world for a second 
time, which will enable us to unlearn our sicknesses, the same as we do our other 
evil doings ; for Jesus revealed it some eighteen hundred years ago, and the 
primitive church enjoyed the revelation for about three hundred years, when 
it went into the ‘dark ages’ of human opinions, from which, after feeding upon 
‘ medical husks ’ and the wisdom of the world, it is just now returning to the 
Father's house.” 

Again, we are told that “it is the divine anointing, and is 
universal,” and that “we travail in pain until Christ be found 
within us, and crush and destroy every form of evil.” Moreover, 
“only as personality is subdued and dissolved in Deity can 
Deity appear in or through the person. . . . The weakness 
of human selfhood must be conquered.” This is luminous, and 
should be satisfying. 

The core-article of faith of the “ Scientists ” is that “all cau- 
sation is mind, and every effect a mental phenomenon.” Mrs, 
Mary Baker Glover Eddy, from whose brain, as a matter of fact, 
Christian Science came forth, in 1866, like Athene, of full stature 
and complete equipment, writes: 


‘* The only realities are the Divine Mind and itsideas. Erring mortal views, 
misnamed mind, produce all the organic and animal action of the mortal body. 
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Instead of possessing sentient matter, we have sensionless bodies. . . . 
The conviction came to me from the self-evident fact that matter has no sen- 
sation, . . . from the obvious fact that mortal mind is what suffers, feels, 
sees. . . . Godis mind . . . is spirit, and spirit is infinite ; is the 
only substance ; is the only life. Man was and is the idea of God ; therefore 
mind can never be inman. Divine science shows that matterand mortal body 
are the illusions of human belief, which seem to appear and disappear to mor- 
tal sense alone. . . . Besiege sicknessand death with these principles, and 
all will disappear.” 


This divine science is indeed looked upon by its votaries 


as an 
‘* inspiration of celestial grace 
To work exceeding miracles,” 


for one of them says: “It seems that the beautiful teaching of 
this new old doctrine came to many of us as a direct revelation 
of the Highest.” Some among them deny that there is such a 
thing as sin ; for God, or Good, being omnipresent and filling all 
space, there is no place for sin, as itis mathematically proved that 
two things cannot at one time occupy the same space. Others 
hold that disease is sin, and when asked why, give this discreet 
answer : “ How does the lily come from the forces of nature? 
We see that the visible is the product of the invisible, and that 
is all we can say.” 

We are assured, with irresistible logic, that 

‘*Tt is not God’s will that any one should be sick. . . . If disease is bad, 
to say that it is sent by God is to say that God is bad. . . . If God ever 
permitted disease Jesus would never have cured a single case of it, because he 
would have upset his Father’s work. . . . Since there is no evil in all the 
universe, and since man is the highest expression of good amidst ubiquitous 
good, how can he be diseased? . . . Have no foolish fear that matter 
governs, can ache, swell, and be inflamed, when it is self-evident that matter 


can have no inflammation or pain. . . , What you call neuralgia, I call 
illusion.” 


Anatomy and physiology are called “the husbandmen of 
sickness,” and their study is strictly forbidden, as well as that of 
the branches of medicine which treat of the causes and nature of 
disease. Drugs, the rules of health, and the massage craze are 
made of no account. Diet, exercise, and bathing receive a 
rebuke from Christian healing; and but little favor is shown to 
the sister arts, for mesmerism is styled 
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** A social curse, possessing neither intelligence nor power, its basis being a 
belief, and this belief an error. Spiritualism destroys the supremacy of spirit; 
clairvoyance influences mortal thought only; and the Faith Cure is belief with- 
out understanding—mental blindness. . . . Christian Science never gives 
medicine, never recommends hygiene, never manipulates, never consults spir- 
its, or requires a history of the patient, or trespasses on the rights of mind 
through animal magnetism.” 


Yet if the following sentence means anything, it is a squint- 
ing toward hypnotism : 

‘The soul has eyes to see, and ears to hear. There is an inner door 
through which the soul can look. The senses can be made to slumber, while 


the door of the soul is ajar to catch the vibrations which are borne in on the 
atmosphere.” 


Christian Science heals by working on the consciousness, and 
“a mental cure is the discovery made by a sick person that he is 
well.” The patient is told to “cast aside all thought of sickness 
and pain, and know that God is the only panacea, divine love the 
only medicine.” This divine love is to be got by seeking “the 
help of a Christian healer,” who says to the patient mentally, 
“You have no disease; what you call your disease is a fixed 
mode of thought arising from the absence of positive belief in 
absolute good.” A sufferer from gout is told that it has no real 
existence, but that it is “a shadow of doubt reflected in the feet 

a mere negation. Look down yourself, and see that it 
is gone . . . the place where you located it now shows for 
itself as sound as the rest of your body.” Another writer gives 
us a compact and lucid exposition of the modus medelae : “ It con- 
sists in a vigorous holding of the patient to his right of soul 
growth, unobstructed and unretarded by physical defects.” 

A form of prayer is sometimes given to the sick; not “ prayer 
with the old interpretation,” which “begs the Father to change 
the unchangeable,” but “prayer with the new interpretation,” 
which “lifts the beggar to the comprehension that he himself 
has omitted to take the gifts already prepared for him.” The 
Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, in an entertaining and thorough article 
on Christian Science, gives a “ Prayer for a Dyspeptic,” from a 
text-book on Mind Cure. It concludes thus : 


** Lord, help us to believe that all evil is utterly unreal ; that it is silly to be 
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sick, absurd to be ailing, wicked to be wailing, atheism and denial of God to say 
‘Iam sick.’ Help us stoutly to affirm, with our hand in thy hand, with our 
eyes fixed on thee, that we have no dyspepsia, that we never had dyspepsia, 
that we will never have dyspepsia, that there is no such thing, that there never 
was any such thing, that there never will be any such thing.” 


Should a patient appear to grow worse, it only shows that 
the crisis is approaching ; this is called “chemilcalization,” and is 
“the upheaval, when mental truth is destroying erroneous and 
mortal belief. It brings sin and sickness to the surface, as in 
a fermenting fluid, allowing impurities to pass away.” 

There being “ no space or time to mind,” distance offers no 
hinderance to the Christian healer, and he is quite as potent if he 
be in New York or Boston, and the patient in San Francisco or 
Brooklyn. “ Every thought that you think will be transferred 
to the person thought of, if you only think long enough and 
strong enough.” “The living image and inner personality seem 
to stand before us, and what we say to it we say to him.” 
Though faith is not held to be essential to success, it is acknow]l- 
edged to be a good helper. 

This is a fair presentment of the principles and practice of 
Christian Science in the words of its founder and its chief 
teachers. It is a strange compound of theology, cosmology, on- 
tology, and healing, and full of impossibilities, contradictions, 
and inconsistencies. There is little heed given to the apostle’s 
caution: “ Unless ye utter by the tongue words easy to be un- 
derstood, how shall it be known what is spoken?” and a good 
deal of speaking in the air, so that it is not easy to get at the 
meaning of the voice. The theology of this “science” cannot 
be tortured into any known system of Christianity, primitive, me- 
dizeval, or present. One of its leading professors, on being asked 
why they called themselves “Christian Scientists, while they 
refused all the chief dogmas accepted by all Christian sects,” 
replied that “though rejecting doctrinal Christianity, they re- 
garded Jesus of Nazareth as the most perfect exemplification of 
the triumph of mind over matter.” 

Its ontology is a crazy-quilt patched with every crotchet of 
philosophers, from Plato to brain-fagging Hegel. Dr. Arm- 
strong styled metaphysics “talking grave nonsense on sub- 
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jects beyond the reach of human understanding ;” and Miche- 
let, “Tart de s’égarer avec méthode.” Here we have the nonsense 
in abundance, and the bewilderment without the method. In 
spite, however, of its being just now somewhat out of favor and 
fashion, there always has been in metaphysics, as Goethe ob- 
serves, “much wisdom of thought.” The ontology of Christian 
Science is borrowed from the Greek philosophers and Bishop 
Berkeley, and looks upon the phenomenal world as a mere 
mirage, an illusion of the thinking self. It regards the cosmos 
as God, and man as a manifestation of the Divine Essence 
which pervades the universe, and in whom he is contained. 
Real space is the Eternal. The universe is a thought, a beat, 
a pulse of the Absolute Mind. There is no corporeal or mate- 
rial existence, only an incorporeal active essence or spirit. The 
cosmos is a mind-constituted universe, in which all external 
things exist only as clusters of dependent and powerless phe- 
nomena, perceived and affected by active mind. In plain 
words, the existence of an external world is denied, the repre- 
sentation which we have of it correspondirg to no objective 
reality. The one and only thing is mind. 

The problem of mind and body has occupied the best thought 
for many ages, and the extent and nature of their connection 
has been the subject of active and even acrid dispute between 
the most prominent philosophers. That much progress in the 
study of the nervous system has been made, particularly during 
the latter half of this century, is true; but it is also true that to 
a great degree it is still what D’Alembert said of the space be- 
tween geometry and metaphysics, “Tabime des incertitudes et le 
thédtre des découvertes.” If we have a better knowledge of the 
intimate structure of the brain, we are still struggling with a 
full understanding of its offices. 

Psychology to-day is either monistic or dualistic. The 
monists insist, as a fundamental fact, that there can be no 
manifestation of consciousness, no psychical activity, without 
correlative molecular change of nerve-element, and that this is 
all-sufficient. The dualists, on the other hand, contend that the 
nerve vibrations or impulses are set agoing by a special entity, 
and are its phenomenal expression, the physical series and the 
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psychical series keeping abreast. Both schools concede, there- 
fore, the necessity of a physical basis for the manifestation of 
the facts of consciousness. Mind for the oneis a force of matter; 
for the other, an entity dwelling in the organism, and using it as 
an instrument for the purpose of expression. Without an en- 
vironment to act upon the organism, and without an organism 
to perceive, feel, and react, there can be no mind. Our knowl- 
edge, our beliefs, are derived from the impressions of an external 
world, which stream into our senses, “are combined within 
the mind by laws of association, and are grouped, analyzed, re- 
collected, till they form our facts, cognitions, principles, propo- 
sitions, and generalizations.” All states of mind are states of 
body. If the mind rules the body, the body rules the mind. 
The mental and bodily functions are bound indissolubly to- 
gether, and there is essential interdependence. Perfectness of 
service is adjusted to integrity of substance, any defect of 
the latter marring the proper expression of the force. “The 
influence,” says Huxley, “of diet upon dreams ; of stimulants 
upon the fullness and velocity of thought; the delirious phan- 
tasms generated by disease, by hasheesh, or by alcohol, will 
occur to every one as exainples of the marvelous sensitiveness 
of the apparatus of ideation to purely physical influences.” * 
After spiriting away the body, and saying, with Master Doc- 
tor Caius, “dere be no bodies,” or with the Berkeleyites, that the 
body exists only as a phase or quality of mind, the Christian 
Scientists, with rare contradiction and inconsequence, “ material- 
ize” it out of “ mortal mind” for the purpose of contumely and 
contempt. The body has long had its “bites and blows” from 
heathen philosophers and Christian theologians. Now, if we 
know anything, we know our own bodies. Almost the first 
acts of consciousness of the infant are the attempts to get ac- 
quainted with its body. “We know,” says Lewes, “that we 
exist as objects perceptible to our senses, and to the senses of 
others ; and as subjects percipient of objects, and conscious of 
feelings. We live, feel, and move. The solidity, form, color, 
weight, and motions of the body constitute the objective, vis- 
ible self. The sensations, ideas, and volitions constitute the 
* « Life of Hume.” 
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subjective, intelligible self.” “In man there are other things 
great besides mind,” writes Dr. Maudsley, though Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton had hung in his lecture-room the legend, “In 
man there is nothing great but mind;” forgetting how bar- 
ren is the study of mind without the study of the body. Is 
no account to be taken of the wondrous organization of the 
great primary apparatuses by which the life of the individual 
is maintained and the species preserved, and of the nervous and 
muscular systems by which man is put in relation with his 
fellow-men and an external world? To those who believe that 
man was created in the likeness of his Maker, who “ breathed 
into him the breath of life, and made him a living soul,” such 
vilification, whether from pagan, philosopher, or priest, can only 
rouse a feeling of disgust. Whether we look on man as a dis- 
missed angel or an improved ape, he is still the same wonderful 
piece of work, “ the paragon of animals.” 

As may easily have been guessed, we find in the following 
quotation from one of the “professors” of Christian Science 
the keynote of their treatment, and its true explanation: “To 
modify the patient’s views with regard to himself, we apply the 
principle of Suggestion in positive affirmation.” The foreign 
and the native-born “cures,” if not one in theory, are one in 
practice. 

The dogmas of Christian Science are a faith strained into 
avoid. They ask a surrender of ordinary and well-grounded 
beliefs, by resolving the phenomena of nature into subjective 
affections, and making the external universe a mere shadow and 
echo. They contradict our senses, 


‘* As if these organs had deceptious functions.” 


They disallow what we are most certain of, the existence of our 
own bodies. Christian Science denies disease, as we under- 
stand and know it, calling sickness a figment of imagination, 
our ofttime maladies mere beliefs, and affirms that “ mortal 
mind” alone suffers. It disowns all knowledge of the build- 
ing and doings of the wondrous tenement we dwell in, and re- 
jects inquiry into the causes and nature of the disorders of the 
organism, as if any of its followers would trust a crippled watch 
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to an hostler or a rag-picker. It demands that consciousness, 
reason, and intelligence be put aside. As Schopenhauer said of 
the vagaries of Hegel, it is “the emptiest verbiage and most 
senseless hodge-podge ever heard out of Bedlam.” 

To set aright “mortal mind,” it employs charms and con- 
jurations which, when stripped of the mystic terms they mas- 
querade in with thin disguise, “stand bare and naked” as the 
method of Suggestion, which is, indeed, the substance of their 
cure. If these Christian Scientists really accept the rubbish to 
which they stand sponsors, they themselves must have infected 
minds. If creed and craft travel together, as one may shrewdly 
guess, there should be, if they possess any sense of humor, many 
a laugh at the emotional credulity of the hasty hosts who enter- 
tain, feed, and clothe them, and press the material dollars into 
their palms. Their trade-mark is a mockery and asnare. Lewes 
defines science “common sense methodized,” and here common 
sense is trampled under foot. The unrighteous filching of a 
pretix, which their professed pantheism forbids, is a clever trick 
of traffic, a springe “to catch woodcocks,” and which to a large 
part of the community should be as offensive as it is unwarrant- 
able. 


III. Suggestion, as an important factor in certain mental 
states, influencing the course of thought, qualifying percipience, 
and directing actions, is recognized by psychologists. Shake- 
speare knew its power, when “that suggestion” unfixes Mac- 
beth’s hair, and makes his 


‘*seated heart knock at the ribs 
Against the use of nature.” 


In Mackenzie’s “Man of Feeling,” Mr. Harley, coming to 
London, was unable to sleep on account of the noise in the 
streets. Opiates were of no avail. One night he accidentally 
touched his shoe-buckle, which lay on the table beside his bed ; 
it brought to mind his aunt in the country, who was in the habit 
of reading him to sleep, and the monotonous sound outside at 
once suggested her voice; he soon became drowsy and feel asleep. 
Say to a girl, ‘“‘ How you blush,” and the crimson is very likely 
to mantle her cheeks. The contagiousness of gaping is of com- 
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mon observation. Call to a person who is near a candle, “ Your 
hair is burning,” and he is almost sure quickly to draw back and 
put his hand to his head. The sight of certain insects is apt to 
produce the sensation of itching, or of something crawling over 
the body. 

We all know persons rich in sensibility, but poor in will. 
They are generally of nervous organization, very impressible, 


‘** And take suggestion as a cat laps milk.” 


Their will either is originally weak, or, not having been duly 
exercised, gradually grows feebler, until the ability to call it up 
is almost lost. Wesay of them that they are “easily led,” “bave 
no decision.” Such persons are indeed “ puppets pulled by sug- 
gesting strings” held by another of stronger volition and force 
of character, who bends their service to his will. In old age 
there is deterioration of will-power, and the same happens from 
the prolonged use of alcohol, hasheesh, opium, chloral, cocoaine, 
and other narcotics. 

Mr. Braid, while investigating the alleged “ odyle force” of 
Baron Reichenbach, found that whatever sensations were produ- 
cible by the agency of magnets, crystals, etc., the same event 
happened when the subjects believed that the agents were being 
used, although they were not, and that the quality of the expe- 
rienced sensations depended on the ideas formed by the sub- 
ject, and which had been previously suggested to him. A lady 
of sound health, being put into a’ dark closet, in the waking 
state, and directed to look at a powerful magnet, when asked to 
describe what she saw, replied, after gazing awhile, “‘ Nothing.” 
When told that, if she looked attentively, she would see streams 
of fire come out of the instrument, she immediately said she saw 
a shower of sparks similar to those in some kinds of fireworks. 
The lid of the box which contained the magnet being closed with- 
out her knowledge, she still saw the sparks. The experiment was 
frequently repeated, with the same result whenever she went into 
that closet, even after the magnet had been removed to another 
room. Here expectation and “the mere association of ideas were 
sufficient to cause her to realize a visible representation of the 
same light and flames.” Another placed her hands on the poles of 
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a magnet, and there was, naturally, no attraction between the 
hand and the magnet; but when it was suggested that her hand 
would be held fast by its attraction, then she was unable to with- 
draw it. 

Dr. Carpenter mentions the case of a gentleman of high 
literary and scientific attainments, possessing in an unusual de- 
gree the power of self-concentration, who, when, in the waking 
state, placed his hand on a table and fixed his attention upon it 
for half a minute, would be unable to withdraw it, if assured in 
a determined tone that he could not do so. He, too, could be 
brought to see flames issuing from the poles of a magnet, of any 
form or color that might be suggested to him. 

If disease can be caused by the emotions in a class of patients, 
it can occasionally be removed by them. Physicians know the 
effect produced upon hysterical paraplegics by the threat to sear 
the back with a hot iron. Recovery of the lost power of the 
lower limbs, in persons thus afflicted, on their experiencing 
a strong emotion, as anger, fright, has sometimes happened. 
A certain lady who had not walked for years, being at a sea- 
side resort, was wheeled in a chair to the beach by her husband, 
who quitted her to goa short distance. On his return he was 
surprised to see her running toward him, and found that in his 
absence she had been insulted by a couple of drunken sailors, 
and had thus suddenly recovered the use of her legs. Dur- 
ing the earthquake in the Riviera, last year, persons who had 
been paralyzed for years, it is said, were cured immediately, and 
were seen running in their night-clothes through the streets from 
the threatened houses. It is wonderful how often such hyster- 
ical subjects become quick-witted and quick-footed under the in- 
fluence of fear or other emotions. 

The influence of Suggestion in the hypnotic state is curiously 
shown by placing the sensitive in certain attitudes, the usual 
physical accompaniments of some of the passions and emotions. 
When the body and limbs are stiffened and the head thrown 
slightly back, we have the expression of pride; when slightly 
bent, that of humility ; when on the knees, with hands clasped 
and the eyes looking up, deep devotion. 

The exercise of will-power by a patient has been known to 
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be followed by happy results. The author of that charming 
work, “The Original,” tells how he successfully combated inva- 
lidism, to which he had been subject from infancy. “ During 
these long years,” he writes, “I felt no security. One day, 
when reading Cicero’s ‘ De Oratore,’ some passage decided me to 
rise for my book, stand bolt upright, and determine to be well,” 
and complete restoration of health ensued, which continued until 
a short period of his death, many years afterward. 

All the miracles of healing in ancient and modern times seem 
explainable by the trilogy, Expectation, Suggestion, Faith. The 
quack says his medicine will cure, and it is taken with this assur- 
ance. There is no doubt on the part of the patient. Full con- 
fidence is first secured, and the cure may follow. And so it is 
with the Mind Cure, Suggestive Medicine, mesmerism, magnets, 
metals, and the Well of Lourdes. Quite recently, in New Jersey, 
a girl, after an attack of measles, lost her voice. Her parents 
had heard of the cures of like cases effected by visiting a certain 
chapel in Ireland. They were too poor to take her there, but 
they procured some of the plaster from the wall of the chapel, 
and the child drank of the water in which it had been soaked, 
and her voice immediately came back. Dr. Bernheim mentions 
the case of an hysterical girl who came to his clinic with loss of 
voice. He said before her that such cases were often successfully 
treated by electricity. Before using it, however, he applied his 
hand over the larynx, saying, “ You will now be able to speak,” 
and the voice returned. 

Whatever may be the successes of Suggestion as a healing 
agent, it can never become a remedy of general application. Its 
limitation is distinct. Impressible natures only, whether hypno- 
tized or in a waking state, can be brought under its influence. 
When any evidence of its having cured organic disease is pre- 
sented, it will be time enough seriously to consider its merits, 
When it removes a cancer, arrests pneumonia or typhoid fever, 
its claims as a mode of healing may receive attention. No re- 
liable testimony to such an effect has so far been brought for- 
ward. Lord Bacon tells us that “the mind of man is full of 
superstition and imposture,” and that it is consonant to its nature 
“for the affirmative or active to effect more than the negative or 
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privative. So that a few times hitting a presence, countervails 
ofttimes failing or absence.” When Diagoras was shown, in the 
temple of Neptune, the votive offerings of those who had es- 
caped shipwreck, and was asked if it were folly to invoke the 
god in a tempest, he replied, ‘“‘ Where are they painted who were 
drowned?” When the event answers expectation it is regis- 
tered, but the more numerous failures are passed by. 

The history of all marvel cures tells the same tale. Each 
healing epidemic has iis period of birth, development, decay, 
extinction, and its sun often goes down while it is yet day— 
pitiful evidence of the infirmity of the human mind, so readily 
moved by novelty, so credulous of wonders. When man has 
more concern about, and knowledge of, the means of his exist- 
ence—what Faraday called “the very beautiful laws and condi- 
tions by which we do live and stand upon the earth "—then we 
shall be less likely to 


‘* So stain our judgment ‘ 
To prostitute our past-cure malady 
To empirics ; or to dissever so 
Our great self and our credit, to esteem 
A senseless help, when help past sense we deem.” 


MEREDITH CLYMER. 
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THE TENEMENT-HOUSE PROBLEM. 


THE tenement problem includes the question of what shall 
be done for the very lowest class of the degraded poor, and re- 
formers are at once met with the objection, ‘‘ Why, these people 
are not suffering as you suppose they are. You project your- 
self, with your tastes and habits, into their environment, and 
fancy what you would suffer in such surroundings. But they 
are not suffering like that. They will not care enough about 
your better tenements to move into them, even at the rents they 
pay now. They are wedded to filth and misery. They don’t 
want you to do anything for them.” 

The embarrassing part of this objection is that it is true. 
The degraded poor are not suffering from a keen sense of degra- 
dation; they do not desire either your sympathy or your inter- 
ference. Attempt to deny this, and proceed loftily to relieve an 
oppressed class suffering bitterly and ready to worship you as 
their benefactor, and you will be discouraged at the very first 
step. Of course, this is not asserting that no poor people are 
suffering. ‘There is a large number of poor people who do 
suffer, but they are not the degraded creatures of the very low- 
est class. They are, asa rule, nouveaux pauvres, not absolutely 
poor perhaps, but poor in their own estimation because they are a 
little poorer than they were yesterday. The nouveaux pauvres 
are suffering; but it is les misérables whom we are chiefly con- 
sidering in the tenement problem, and the most awful part of 
the misery of les misérables is that their misery does not bring 
with it any great sense of degradation. 

No, we may not assert that the degraded poor are anxious to 
be improved. But that should not discourage effort. On the 
contrary it should intensify it a hundred-fold. Do you suppose 
that Philanthropy will shut her purse, and turn away her eyes, 
and go quietly home again, because you tell her the tenement 
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poor are satisfied to be left as they are? I think she will open 
her eyes a little wider, and say with increased emphasis, “ You 
tell me that they are satisfied as they are. What, then, have 
you been doing to these people for generations past, that they 
have learned to be satisfied with so little? How did they be- 
come acquainted with the filth and misery to which you say 
they are now wedded?” 

The assertion that it is the tenants that determine the con- 
dition of a tenement, not the landlord or the architect, is in a 
sense justified. There are, in one quarter of New York, two ten- 
ements built alike, in the same neighborhood, and yielding the 
same rents. One is a den unfit to live in, the other is a decent 
and respectable house. The difference is due to the habits of 
the tenants. But analyze this, and what have you? You have 
a class of tenants made what they are by their original surround- 
ings. True, we are not at fault for those original surroundings. 
But this does not excuse the landlord. He may not be compell- 
ing these people to live so, but at any rate he is allowing them 
to live so. We ascribe the evils of tenement life largely to the 
close herding together of so many human beings; but objectors 
will at once remind us that out on the western prairie, where a 
man builds his own house, and can put in it as many rooms as 
he pleases, and can have all the Jand he wants, you will still find 
what is one of the great evils of the tenement question in 
crowded cities: a man and his wife and eleven children living, 
cooking, eating, washing, and sleeping in one room. But what 
does this prove? Merely that the tenement evil spreads beyond 
its native habitat. “But if you drive the degraded poor out of 
the bad tenements,” say the objectors, “they will only go off 
to herd in worse places.” That is the point under discussion ; 
there should be no “worse places.” We are supposed to be 
dealing with the tenement problem at its lowest terms. 

I have said that Philanthropy will not be discouraged by the 
objection that the tenants do not care for reform; but the true 
court of appeal to decide the matter is not even Philanthropy. 
The popular idea of the tenement problem is this: “There are in 
the community a class of people very, very poor, who can afford 
to live only in the most squalid surroundings; now cannot we 
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club together and arrange to do something for them?” That is 
not the problem at all. The problem is this: “There are in the 
community a class of people who, it is true, are poor, yet who 
are paying enough to have decent, even comfortable, surround- 
ings. But they are not getting their money’s worth. They are 
crowded into dens where they are getting used to dirt—mental, 
physical, and moral. Shall this thing be allowed to go on?” 
This is a question not of benevolence, but of self-preservation. 
It means not merely discomfort to the suffering few, but danger 
to the state. 

The tenement problem is not a question of what tenants de- 
sire, or even of what it would be nice for them to have; it isa 
moral situation, to be considered without any regard to what the 
tenants may think about it. Our own children do not want to 
have their faces washed, but we wash them. No child, even 
with the finest pedigree, the most favorable surroundings, the 
best examples, is born into this world with any overwhelming 
desire to be clean. Until the lad is ten or twelve, we must in- 
sist on washing his face; for three or four years more, we must 
see that he does it himself. By the time our boy is sixteen, 
however, the task will be done. The vis inerti of cleanliness 
will have been established. 

Nothing is more astonishing, in investigating the slums, than 
the discovery of the enormous prices the poor are paying for the 
most wretched accommodations. One man boasts that he draws 
33 per cent. on his tenement investments. Mr. Alfred White's 
experiments with improved tenements have been carried on for 
ten years, and have been made in the city which is third in 
size in the United States, so that he has certainly had to 
grapple with all the problems presented by a large city ; and he 
states that for $1.50 a week you can give tenants two light, airy 
rooms, with separate sink, scullery, and arrangements for coal, 
and draw six per cent. on your investment; yet you will 
find families paying $6 a week for two rooms, with right to 
use the hallway for some of their “things;” and in the same 
house a woman with three children paying $2 a week for one 
room in the basement, where she cooks, eats, and does wash- 
ing for a living, with a dark closet and one bed where she 
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and the three children sleep. In a semicircle of sheds occupied 
by rag-pickers one woman pays $1 a week for the end of one 
shed. 

More than half the population of the city of New York live 
in tenement houses. There are 30,000 of these tenements, 2,000 
of them reported in the official statistics as “very bad.” In one 
block on the east side there are as many people as you would 
find in a country village stretching over several hundred acres 
of land. Between two avenues and two streets in the same dis- 
trict are 3,000 or 4,000 souls. This in itself is not objection- 
able ; for the same space, if built up with “apartment houses,” 
such as we see in other quarters of the city, might afford to a 
much larger number of persons even luxurious privacy ; but these 
tenements are only ordinary houses. In some rooms you will, 
in the daytime, see mattresses piled up till they touch the ceil- 
ing; at night, when the “boarders” stream in from their day’s 
work, these mattresses are taken down and spread over the floor, 
touching each other. Forty-five people sometimes sleep in one 
room. 

You will return from your first visit to the slums with two 
very strong impressions : one, of the utter hopelessness of trying 
to do anything ; the other, of the necessity for doing something 
immediately, lest the heavens fall. Perhaps you have evolved 
in your boudoir some beautiful scheme of amelioration; it has 
occurred to you that if ten rich men of the city could be per- 
suaded to give $100,000 apiece, not as a charity, but as an in- 
vestment, to build ten tenements, each to accommodate seventy 
families, it would be a great and glorious thing. But, as you 
stand in the “Bend” in Mulberry Street and gaze about you, it 
will be to say in despair, ‘‘ $1,000,000, ten tenements, seven hun- 
dred families! Of what possible use to plan such an infinitesimal 
oasis of relief in this universe of misery and degradation?” You 
have never seen people so hived before. Above you, below 
you, behind you, in front of you, to the right, to the left, in the 
rear, in the distance, crowded against each other, behind each 
other, above each other, are human beings. They swarm on the 
sidewalks, they are entering and issuing from the doorways, they 
lean out of the windows. You have always supposed that in the 
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homes of the very poor you would be filled with pity for the 
hard work you would be seeing them do: women bending over 
washtubs or ironing-tables, cobblers cobbling, tailors sewing, 
seamstresses running machines, tinkers mending, children weep- 
ing bitterly as they, too, turn a machine, or try to make a shoe; 
everybody toiling for dear life, for a mouthful of bread, too busy 
to look up, even, as you pass. But the very first impression 
made upon you in the slums is that of a horrible leisure. What 
are these people doing? Nothing. What do they want to do? 
Nothing. What are they capable of doing? Nothing. What 
do they want youto do for them? Nothing. What can you do 
for them? Nothing. 

And finally the great question, What is the remedy? Does 
the outcry against tenements mean that there should be no tene- 
ments? Not at all. The problem of homes for the poor in great 
cities can be solved only by tenements. Indeed, there is not the 
slightest objection to a home with others in an improved tene- 
ment. There are certain advantages in one large building: it is 
more comfortable in winter, and in summer such improvements 
as a general Jaundry prevent much discomfort in the individual 
living rooms. Let there be a good building, in a decent locality, 
with a conscientious landlord and a janitor, and a thousand souls 
may live under one roof comfortably and in decency. The jani- 
tor is quite as essential as the conscientious landlord. He must 
be there day and night, to see that forty-five boarders do not 
straggle in to spend the night with the family on the third 
floor, and to enforce the rules which at first your tenants will not 
care to obey. 

The obvious query is, “‘ Why do not these people move into 
the suburbs, or the country, where they can have so much better 
homes at so little cost?” But you may as well face at once this 
difficulty in the case: that the poor will not go into the country. 
There are limits to what we can dictate. We can say they 
shall not live as they do in the Mulberry Bend, but we cannot 
say they shall live in Harlem or at Staten Island. So great is 
their dread of the country that the children sent out by the fresh- 
air funds are almost invariably wretchedly homesick for the 
slums for several days. A little girl taken from one of the poor- 
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est quarters of the city to spend the summer with a family out 
of town, where she was given the best of food, every comfort 
of clothing and shelter, plenty of strawberries, flowers, drives, 
games, and picnics, was utterly broken down by homesickness ; 
and finally, when pressed to state what she had had in the city 
that she missed at Deerfield, confessed, between her sobs, “ Oh, 
ma’am, we could sit on the stoops an’ talk to folks!” But there 
is this element of hope: in less than a week the reaction sets in, 
and the children begin to love the country. Hundreds of them 
come back to exclaim, “As soon as I’m a man, I’m going to 
live in the country!” 

A visionary reformer will say, “Make these poor people 
richer, and then they can have better homes.” Nothing could 
be more fallacious. You cannot make a man rich by giving him 
money. It is no use to give him privileges till you have taught 
him appreciation of them. Cases of injustice, of oppression, there 
will inevitably be; yet, looking at the class of people who go 
forth from these tenements to their work every morning, you 
feel reasonably sure that workmen such as these are receiving 
all that they are capable of earning. Moreover, as we have seen, 
the people are not occupying these wretched quarters because 
they cannot afford to pay for better; they are paying now 


enough to have good accommodation. Philanthropy would like 


to believe that these people, if their wages were raised, would go 
home to their wretched surroundings and say cheerfully, “ Come, 
Mary, pack up! I’m to have a dollar a week more now, and we 
can afford a better place.” But we all know they would not, 
even were the “better place” to be had. The woman paying 
$2 a week for a basement room, and the family paying $6 a 
week for two rooms and the hallway on the second floor, could 
afford now to move into Alfred White’s improved tenements 
at $1.50 a week, without Mr. White's giving them anything 
in the way of charity. But the tenants will not move: first, 
because they do not know enough, or care enough, to move, 
being, as the anti-reformers say, “wedded to filth and misery ; ” 
and secondly, because there are not enough improved tenements 
to go round. 

The second remedy suggested is that of the socialists, share 
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and share alike. Nothing could be more fallacious. Their cry 
practically is this: “It is a horrible thing to be poor; therefore 
let us all be poor.” If the new order of things could make us all 
rich, it might be worth considering; but it is perfectly under- 
stood, even by its advocates, that the only result would be to 
make us all poor. Happily we do not need to linger over the 
discussion ; every sane individual knows that perfect equality of 
men in possessions, endowments, and condition will never come 
about. 

The third remedy proposed is that of those who rely upon the 
government, who make herculean exertions to get new laws 
through the legislature, more inspectors under the Board of 
Health, and a million of dollars for the establishment of small 
parks. This is all very well. I have myself often wondered why 
the city government, so generous in building hospitals and pris- 
ons and reform schools, should not take the tenements in hand. 
“Fall ill, or break your leg,” says the city, “and I will give you 
doctors, nurses, comfortable bed, food, and everything you need. 
Commit a crime, and I will put you into a nice, clean prison, 
where you will have food, clothing, and shelter without any ex- 
pense. But so long as you can manage to keep well and virt- 
uous, you may go to the—tenements for all I care!” It is well 
to get from the government all you can, but it is not desirable 
to depend solely upon government for reform. 

No, nothing will, in reform, take the place of individual con- 
scientious landlordism. Individualism seems minute, but it is 
mighty. Let in the light of day upon the landlordism of the 
slums, as you have let it in upon Mormonism and other hateful 
things that prefer darkness rather than light. The landlord is 
not to be a philanthropist, willing to sacrifice himself for the 
good of others; he is to be an intelligent capitalist, putting in 
his money purely as an investment, and philanthropic only to 
the degree of being satisfied with six per cent. returns, of hiring 
a janitor to be on hand day and night, of being his own agent, 
or keeping a sharp look-out on the one he may have to employ, 
and of urging his wife to collect the rents. 

But individual landlordism need not necessarily be confined 
to individual persons, Individual corporations can become land- 
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lords. Why should not some of the insurance companies, that 
complain of being unable to find suitable investments for their 
immense funds, take hold of the tenement question? A life- 
insurance company of Boston, complaining of the low rates of 
interest obtainable, announce that they never expect over five 
per cent., and find it difficult at times to get four. The great 
decrease in rates of interest has been made the excuse for not 
giving members all the privileges which they once enjoyed. 
The risk of a tenement investment evidently cannot be any 
greater than the risk of other investments has proved. 

Half of the trouble is caused by the willful cruelty, but half 
by the thoughtlessness, of the landlords. A wise writer has 
said recently, “ Often you don't need to say to a man, ‘ Why do 
you do so?’ If you can show him what he is doing, it is often 
enough to rouse him to reform.” I have faith enough in human 
nature to believe that if we could organize a procession of land- 
lords, and compel them to walk through the tenement districts, 
they would begin the reform themselves. Half of them do not 
know what they are doing; they trust the care of their property 
to agents, whose interest it is not to trouble them with demands 
for repairs or any lessening of income. 

And of course there is one other important factor : education. 
We say we can do nothing for the degraded occupants of the 
tenements because they are wedded to filth and misery, and we 
cannot educate their grandmothers. But there are grandmothers 
whom we can educate. Children of to-day are the grandmothers 
of the generations yet unborn. We can educate them. 

But by education I mean something more than the develop- 
ment of intelligence or the cultivation of ideas: I mean the 
training in habits.) And I also mean something more than the 
education of the poor: I mean also the education of the rich; 
that no boy who is to be a future millionaire shall grow up with- 
out a sense of his trusteeship. Flood your public schools with 
knowledge, and compel the children to come to them ; yet so long 
as you let them go back at night to see and hear and learn the 
things they are seeing and hearing and learning at the places 
they call their homes, so long are you pouring fresh, pure, spark- 
ling water into a sieve that empties in the gutter; so long are 
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you trying to build a palace of pure white marble on supports of 
rotten wood. Nay, more: you are doing what is perhaps not 
only fruitless, but fatal ; you are lighting a torch of intelligence 
that may end in setting fire to your own homes. Anarchy is 
not misery wedded to stupidity, as we are fond of fancying; 
it is misery touched with just too little intelligence. Waken 
the intelligence to rebel against results before you have taught 
the capacity for altering conditions, and woe be unto you in 
the struggle! You may say that intelligence ought to con- 
quer conditions, and it will, in time; but you may well dread 
the contest if you do not do your share toward preventing the 
battle. Educate the grandmothers; but educate them to some- 
thing more than ideas. Throw all of the English grammars and 
half of the Latin ones into the ash-barrel, and introduce in their 
places manual-labor, cooking, and sewing classes, that shall teach 
the young not only how to do things neatly, but to care about 
doing them neatly. 

Every generation has its own wrongs to right, its pet griev- 
ance. The Abolitionists of the last generation are already jealous 
of our asserting that we can possibly have as big a grievance as 
theirs. Let it, then, be our aim and glory to settle our grievance 
before it becomes quite so big as theirs, and to settle it without a 
war. No adjustment of the difficulty between capital and labor, 
or of the tenement problem, can be either relied on or admired, 
that depends on any supercilious charity from the rich on the 
one hand, or on establishing their perfect equality with the poor 
on the other. It is not when we see another mother buying a 
handsomer overcoat for her boy than we can afford that the envy 
and bitterness come; it is when we see her buying a warmer one 
than we can afford that we begin to hate her. The poor are will- 
ing for you to be rich, and for themselves to work ; but make it 
hard for them to get work—and may God have mercy upon 
your souls as well as theirs! 

ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS. 
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MEN generally appreciate and admire consistency. Although 
they may not agree in principles or opinions, they respect those 
who live in faithful accordance with their professions, There are 
many of our fellow-citizens who do not admire the Catholic re- 
ligion. Some misunderstand it altogether, and others regard it 
with hostility. Nevertheless they accept some, at least, of our 
principles, and honor us when we are true to the obligations of 
our creed. The Catholic Church must be judged by its own 
standards, and we cannot be blamed for acting in accordance 
with them, as long as we respect the just rights of others and 
are faithful to all the obligations of our country. 

We believe the church to be a divine organization, united to 
Christ, her head, animated by the Holy Spirit, and therefore the 
teacher and preserver of faith and morals. While we uphold that 
which we receive as truth, we feel bound, also, to reprobate error. 
We touch no one’s physical freedom, nor can we interfere with 
moral liberty. There is no tyranny in this, since obedience to 
authority is essential to our organization. 

These remarks are made to justify this brief article, and to 
explain the interference of the church in moral and religious 
questions. In matters purely political, having no connection 
with faith or morality, we do not meddle. Every man among 
us is free to choose his political relations, and act as he deems 
best for the welfare of his country. We yield to no one in 
loyalty and devotion to our republic. It is next to God in our 
hearts, as past history since the formation of our Constitution 
has abundantly proved. Theories which contravene morals, 
which violate the law of God, and are ruinous to society, are not 
purely political. If the teaching authority of the church should 
allow such theories to pass without reprobation, it would become 
a partaker in the crime, and share in the evil consequences of 
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false doctrine. Our organization is such that we must speak 
plainly, or be held guilty before God and our fellow-citizens. 

The various theories embraced under the general name of 
communism or socialism are, in the opinion of the Catholic 
Church, not only contrary to the law of God, but destructive 
of the best interests of society. Of them we must speak with 
no uncertain tongue, even though they be upheld by parties 
calling themselves political. 

Communism and socialism, in the general acceptation of 
these terms, are related to each other, and differ only in degree, 
while they are one in principle. Socialism denies the right of 
private ownership in capital or in land, or in both. Commu- 
nism denies every kind of ownership, and asserts the individual 
equality of all men as to all things. Various have been the 
motives of such theories. Some philanthropists have thought 
to relieve the poverty of the masses by taking the property of 
the rich, forgetful of the fact that if there were no such thing 
as private property there would be nothing to appropriate. 
Others have reasoned that the state or the commune might 
seize the possessions of those who have too much, and relieve 
the wants of those who have too little It is, however, an 
axiom in morals that we can never do wrong in order that 
good may come. If there be such a thing as private prop- 
erty, the state cannot touch it without robbery, unless for the 
highest good of the whole people, and with just compensation to 
the owners. The socialism which has been advanced in this 
country, of late, as a panacea for human ills, denies that there is, 
or can be, any private property in land. We quote the exact 
words of Mr. Henry George: “ We must make land common 
property.” “If private property in land is just, then the remedy 
I propose is a false one ; if, on the contrary, private property in 
land be unjust, then is the remedy the true one.” The whole 
theory advanced by this gentleman is contained in this proposi- 
tion, and without it all he has written and argued goes for 
nothing. On it he stands or falls. In his opinion land can 
never be appropriated by any individual, no matter what the 
state or the community may do to sanction it. According to 
him, property in land is robbery, “ Although the whole people 
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of the earth were to unite, they could no more sell title to land 
against the next generation than they could sell that genera- 
tion.” He is more radical than Herbert Spencer, since he denies 
that in the wholesale confiscation of land any compensation is 
due to the land-owners. We need go no further in the examina- 
tion of Mr. George’s theory. Let us take it as it stands without 
gloss or comment. 

On it we have two remarks to make. It is contrary to the 
constitution of all civilized nations, and would destroy the pres- 
ent order of society. Secondly, it is contrary to the law of God 
and the teaching of the Catholic Church. 

1. We are not aware of any civilized society, under any form 
of government, which does not recognize private property in 
land. The Constitution of the United States declares that “ no 
one shall be deprived of property without due process of law ;” 
and that “no private property shall be taken for public use with- 
out just compensation.” The Constitution of the State of New 
York repeats these words of the federal Constitution, and adds 
that “all lands within the State are declared to be allodial, so 
that, subject only to the liability to escheat (through failure of 
heirs), the entire and absolute property is vested in the owners 
according to the nature of their respective estates.” To deny the 
right of property in land is, therefore, to revolutionize society ; 
to call the landowners thieves is to accuse all civilized nations 
of wholesale robbery. 

2. That this kind of socialism is contrary to the law of God, 
has been very plainly demonstrated in an article in the Novem- 
ber number of this review. To the arguments of that article we 
think there can be no answer. But we need only quote the 
commandments of God: “Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s 
wife, nor his house, nor his field, nor anything that is his.” * 

As far as the Catholic Church has authority, she has spoken 
plainly enough in condemnation of communism and socialism, 
which she has proscribed. By such condemnation she has de- 
clared that private property in land is just, and she has sanc- 
tioned the holding of such property by ecclesiastics and religious 
bodies. If the church and her ministers may rightly own real 
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estate, then surely, by act as well as word, she reprobates Mr. 
George’s proposition. There can be no necessity of further 
argument. The fathers of the church and the popes have dis- 
tinctly condemned any attack upon the just rights of property, 
wherever such attacks have been made. Among the proposi- 
tions of John Wyckliffe condemned by Pope Martin V. are 
these: “ Pope Sylvester and the Emperor Constantine erred in 
settling property on the church.” ‘The pope as well as all 
ecclesiastics who possess property are heretics because they hold 
real estate.” The Roman pontiffs have often condemned in the 
plainest terms the errors of socialism and communism, and have 
thus asserted the rightfulness and justice of private property in 
land. Pius IX., in an allocution, Sept. 5, 1851, bewails “the 
evils which have sprung from the utterly unjust confiscation of 
church goods and estates, and from the reckless spoliation which 
has, in a great measure, prepared the soil for the growth of those 
most pernicious and fatal errors, socialism and communism.” 
Leo XIII. has more than once asserted the right of the church 
to all the ecclesiastical property, and has condemned those who, 
under any pretext, would take it from her. This he has done 
so recently as the consistory of Noy. 25,1887. The encyclical 
of Dec. 28, 1878, has these words: 


‘** Catholic wisdom, relying upon the precepts of the natural and the divine 
law, has provided for the security of the state and the family by its tenets con- 
cerning the right of domain and the division of property. The socialists de- 
nounce the right of property as a human invention, repugnant to the natural 
equality of men. But the church ordains that the right of property and do- 
minion, which springs from nature itself, be kept sacred and inviolate to every 
one.” 


As far as regards the socialism of Mr. George, the language 
of the supreme pontiff is abundantly plain. In his letter to the 
Archbishop of New York, May 4, 1887, Leo XIIL declares that 
he has “accurately considered the whole series of facts from the 
beginning,” and commends the action of the archbishop “in 
bringing before his supreme tribunal the false doctrines concern- 
ing the right of property disseminated among the people in 
newspapers and public assemblies.” It is not necessary to de- 
vote further space to this point. If the church defends the right 
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of property in land, holds such property herself, and condemns 
those who attack this right, she certainly condemns those who 
assert that land-owners are robbers. It is the doctrine of 
Catholic theologians that property in land is held by natural 
right, which the state can only confirm by just laws, but which 
it does not give, and cannot, therefore, take away without in- 
justice. This is really contained in the words of Leo XIIL 
above quoted, where he speaks of the right of property and 
dominion which springs from nature itself. To quote the words 
of Rev. Father Holaind : 


‘* The right of appropriation, and consequently of ownership, belongs to nat- 
ural law in its strictest sense. Occupancy is the fact by which the right is ap- 
plied to this or that material object. Positive law gives occupancy a sanction 
which society is not at liberty to withhold.” 


We are met here by a subtle distinction between property 
and ownership; one meaning the exclusive right of possession, 
and the other only the right to the temporary use of a thing. 
There is, in reality, no such distinction. No lexicon recognizes 
any such distinction, neither is it to be found in common law or 
common sense. Webster defines ownership as “ the state of being 
an owner, the exclusive right of possession,” and property or 
proprietorship he defines as “the exclusive right of possessing, 
enjoying, and disposing of a thing.” The terms are synonymous, 
and either of them signifies the absolute right to a thing, to the 
exclusion of all other persons. The right to use anything is 
contained in ownership or proprietorship, but the right to use 
anything does not necessarily include property. A proprietor 
may give the use of his land or goods to another, while he alone 
retains the exclusive possession. To say that there is in any 
kind of property an unearned increment, is not only to state 
what is false, but to deny the right of property altogether. The 
owner has the full title to all the legitimate increase of his prop- 
erty, or he does not own it; he only uses it. Every increment 
is earned, and belongs justly to the owner. If there were no in- 
crease in values, there would be no inducement to hold property 
of any kind. This truth applies to everything that man can 
appropriate, and skill, forethought, and anxiety earn this in- 
crease. There is no such thing as an unearned increment, and 
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the term, if it have any meaning, denies the right of true prop- 
erty in anything to which it applies. Mr. George is too honest 
to seek escape from the boldness of his proposition that “ prop- 
erty in land is unjust,” by such a subterfuge. Nowhere does 
he retract the leading principle of his theory; and his argument 
in regard to an unearned increment is based upon the assertion 
that the so-called owner of land has no right to anything but 
its use, 

His theory is intended to revolutionize society. It is not a 
proposition of political economy, leaving untouched the fabric of 
the social system. He does not propose to put his theory into 
act by any violence. He does not excite the poor to plunder the 
rich, nor advise the people to take possession of the lands of pri- 
vate owners. But he asks the state to do so by way of legis- 
lation, and seeks to instill into the minds of our citizens that 
all land-owners are actual thieves, holding that to which they 
have no just right. He hopes to convert the masses to this opin- 
ion when the majority of voters shall decide by law to deprive 
all proprietors of their land. Here comes the plain truth again, 
that robbery by the many is as unjust as robbery by the few. 
Might does not make right, nor does violence extinguish justice. 

We give Mr. George the credit of honesty, although some of 
his followers either deceive themselves or try to deceive others. 
He proposes a tax upon land which is virtually the confiscation 
of such property. It matters little to me whether my property 
be taken away altogether, or whether a tax be laid upon it in 
such a way that I cannot hold it. If “the land be taxed up to 
its full value,” as he proposes, no owner can hold it. As he says, 
you need not use the word “ confiscation ;” but “the land becomes 
the people’s, leaving to the landlords the possession of their 
deeds of title and conveyance.” “But,” say some, “has not the 
state the right to regulate taxation according to its needs?” We 
answer, “ Yes, with due regard to vested rights and contracts.” 
The community has the right to do anything just and necessary. 
It has no right to spoil its citizens of their property, nor to im- 
pose a tax which would extinguish their rights. This is rapine, 
and not political economy. And this is especially evident when 
the tax is imposed with the admitted purpose of depriving pro- 
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prietors of their possessions. There is, perhaps, little prospect 
in a country like ours of the adoption of such violent measures ; 
but the dissemination of principles like these, which virtually 
make every land-owner a thief, is always dangerous, since many 
men do not reason, but are led by passion or prejudice. Let 
Mr. George propose a tax based on economic principles alone, 
and theologians will leave him to himself; but when he advo- 
cates confiscation of all land, on the principle that no private 
individual can justly hold it, he attacks the law of God and 
the essential truths of morality. We repeat, let his followers 
retract the proposition that “property in land is unjust,” and 
we will relegate the discussion to political economists. They 
may study the question of taxation, and are not likely to per- 
suade any civilized community to take any kind of property 
from its owners by a confiscating tax. 

“But,” say some of the advocates of the new socialism, 
“does not the right of eminent domain exist fully recognized by 
all countries? Does not this right of the commune imply that 
all property, especially that of land, belongs to the state?” We 
reply, that the right of eminent domain does exist, and not only 
implies, but asserts, the justice of private property in land. It 
directly contradicts the theory that the state is the source of 
property to individuals. It really declares that private proprie- 
tors hold their possessions by a natural right which no positive 
law can extinguish. Let us see what is meant by eminent do- 
main. We quote the words of Chancellor Kent: 


‘‘The right of eminent domain, or inherent sovereign power, gives to the 
legislature the control of private property for public uses only.” ‘‘ A provision 
for compensation is a necessary attendant on the due and constitutional exer- 
cise of the power of the law-giver to deprive an individual of his property with- 
out his consent, and this principle in Americau constitutional jurisprudence is 
founded on natural equity, and is laid down by jurists as an acknowledged 
principle of universal law.” 


To quote a theologian, Suarez writes that 


**The commonwealth or the king has a certain high dominion over the pos- 
sessions of all the citizens, and the private property of all, which does not ex- 
clude their private dominion ; but, notwithstanding that, it gives power to use 


these goods for the common utility of the state when the moment of need calls 
for it.” 
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We have seen how the Constitution of the United States, as 
well as the Constitution of the State of New York, forbids the 
“taking of private property for public use without just compen- 
sation.” The high dominion of a state can take private prop- 
erty for public use, preferring the need or good of the whole 
people to that of a private individual. But in so doing it must 
render just compensation. By this is protected the right of the 
citizen to that which is his own. If it were not his own, if he 
were a thief in holding land to which he had no just title, no 
compensation could be due. This principle of eminent domain 
also asserts the natural right of the individual to his property, 
as the state cannot extinguish that right. If the state created 
that right it might extinguish it. With what face, then, do so- 
cialists refer us to eminent domain when they urge seizure of 
private property without compensation, and propose the violation 
of one of the fundamental laws of nations? 

There are two points remaining on which we desire to speak 
before we close this brief essay. We have sufficiently shown the 
unchristian character of the main principle of Mr. George. His 
proposition that private property in land is a grievous wrong, 
has been condemned by the Catholic Church many times in word 
and act. Some of his friends, we believe with no inspiration 
from him, take refuge from the censure of the church in the fact 
that the Sacred Congregation of the Index has not condemned 
any of his books, and, therefore, assert that Catholics may safely 
hold his opinions. Any reasoning mind will at once see that 
this is a dishonest position. If the supreme tribunal of the 
church has already condemned the main proposition of his the- 
ory, that condemnation alone is sufficient for sincere Catholics. 
No ecclesiastic nor any ecclesiastical corporation could for one 
moment justly hold any property in land if his theory were true. 
It is also certain that many books worse than those of Mr. 
George’s are not yet placed upon the Index. It would be a 
curious reasoning to conclude from this fact that Catholics could 
follow their teaching. He who proves too much proves noth- 
ing. When the Sacred Congregation sees fit in its wisdom to 
consider the works of Henry George, there can be no doubt that 
it will condemn his political economy, which is nothing but a 
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new edition of socialism. Proudhon is already condemned, and 
to him he owes the theory on which he bases his system. 
“Property is theft,” says Proudhon, and “property in land is 
theft,” says Mr. George, and land is the only “real” property. 
The passage from this socialism to communism in its complete 
form is easy. 

We do not believe that there is any danger of the adoption 
of Mr. George’s system in our country. We think it would 
prove the ruin of the very class it seeks toserve. But we would 
ask the laboring class to consider well the risk they run in giv- 
ing favor to principles which, if they could be carried out, would 
diminish their resources and destroy their prospect of independ- 
ence. We make no attack upon the honesty or sincerity of 
Mr. George. Undoubtedly he believes that he has found a 
remedy for the ills of society, and thinks his theory the fruit of 
true philanthropy. Many political economists as wise as he 
find many contradictions in his statement, and are unable to see 
how the universal robbery of land-owners can benefit the working 
class, or stimulate trade or production. For ourselves, we think 
that his principles acted upon would reduce the earnings of the 
laboring class and increase the cost of living. But, leaving 
aside theories of political economy, and arguing from the point 
of morality, which underlies the prosperity of nations, we can 
never be made to believe that injustice will benefit any people. 
Deep in the heart of any prosperous nation must be implanted 
the sense of justice, the obligation to render to every one that 
which is his due. A remedy which proposes universal robbery 
is not only worse than the evil it seeks to cure, but would lead 
to the disregard of all rights. In the observance of the natural 
law of God the poor are as much concerned as are the rich. 

There is another great evil which flows from socialism and 
its kindred theories. It seeks to array capital against labor, as 
if one were the natural enemy of the other. Surely society is 
made up of different classes, and all should co-operate for the 
common good; one cannot well do without the other. All are 
equal before the law, possessing an equality of civil rights. An 
equality of social condition never has existed and never will 
exist, and to hold it up as possible is to deceive men with a fool- 
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ish dream which can never be realized. Theorists of this kind are 
the worst enemies of the working classes, deluding them by vain 
prospects, familiarizing them with injustice, and cheating them 
of the just rewards of their labor. The Catholic Church is con- 
fessedly the friend of the poor. She looks upon them as the most 
cherished children of her flock. Schemes of benevolence and 
even of divine tenderness have their fountain in her heart. For 
ages has she been the defender of the oppressed, and she has 
relieved want and blessed poverty everywhere. She has taught 
the obligations of the divine law to every class, to the king upon 
his throne, to the rulers of the state, to the rich in their many 
cares, and to the toilers in the field and the mine. All her chil- 
dren are equal to her, all the recipients of her bounty, of the grace 
with which her Lord has endowed her. It is her special mission 
“to preach the gospel to the poor, deliverance to the captives, 
and sight to the blind.” No philanthropist, however sincere, can 
measure the fountain of divine pity that isin her. Her priests 
are specially consecrated to the service of those in want or suf- 
fering. They, in their vocation, are the benefactors of the poor, 
teaching obedience to Jaw and justice, and self-denial where God 
commands it. Not for this world was man made, but for a world 
eternal, for a life with God, to which the trials of our different 
probations lead. To forget this high truth, to trample upon the 
principles of justice and the precepts of the natural law, is to 
hurry on the ruin of nations. Thus far by Christian society 
socialism of every kind has been rejected as the foe of peace 
and order, the enemy of the honest and industrious poor. We 
do not believe that the time has come when men, forgetting the 
truths of religion, and the dictates of the natural l@Wv, will tear 
in pieces the hallowed fabric of society, and consign themselves 
to a chaos of disorder. 

Tuomas S. PRESTON. 
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THE ELEMENT OF LIFE IN FICTION. 


IN attempting to give my views on so difficult and elusive a 
subject, it may be said, in extenuation, that I have not “ rushed 
in,” but have hesitated long, and am complying at last with re- 
peated requests. 

At the outset the question naturally arises, What is the ele- 
ment of life? It is not easy to define. Life in all its forms is 
a mystery, never more so than in a book; yet it is something as 
real as it is intangible. It is a quality which an author, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, gives to his story, thus endowing it 
with a power to live among living men and women and to inter- 
est them. Inherent life in a novel, like life elsewhere, manifests 
and asserts itself, feebly in some instances because vitality is 
weak, strongly in others because the principle is robust and 
aggressive. In the latter case the reader's eye kindles, his pulse 
quickens; he lays the book down with reluctance, goes back to 
it when he can, and sits up in the “wee sma’ hours” to finish 
it. He is full of the story the next morning. He berates it for 
keeping him awake, and in a way which leads his household to 
seek at once the same cause for sleeplessuess. With an irrele- 
vancy only apparent—for out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaks—he mentions the book to friends and acquaint- 
ances, who in turn pass under its power and become its advo- 
cates. It does not follow that the reader is wholly pleased; on 
the contrary he may find much to dislike or condemn; but, as he 
might express himself, “the story took a strong hold on me at 
the start, and kept it to the end.” It is the element of life which 
gives a novel this grasp on the attention of the average reader. 

Many books are read because they contain desired informa- 
tion, or are classics associated with great names, or are the latest 
sensation in the circle to which the reader belongs. But how 
about the scores of novels to be published during the next 
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few months? One after another the majority of them will dis- 
appear from public notice, and become a part of the inert sedi- 
ment which gathers on the book-shelves, dead as their sapless 
wooden supports. It may be that the least-heralded, least- 
praised one of them all will make its way into thousands of 
homes, and amuse or inspire tens of thousands of readers. Be 
this as it may, no amount of advertising or praise can make a 
dead book live, although it may be galvanized into a semblance 
of life for a time. Unless it makes its own way by a native 
vitality, sooner or later it disappears and is forgotten. With 
few exceptions, the value of a novel consists in its power to in- 
terest. The story is not the accepted means of information or 
instruction, although the writer may have aspired to give both 
abundantly. Neither for the facts nor for the wisdom conveyed 
in the narrative will it be generally read. The author may seek 
to further some cause or smite some evil, yet he may learn that 
while the public sympathizes with his motives, it neglects his 
book. He may simply be actuated by the legitimate wish to 
amuse, to rest tired brains, to beguile the sorrowful into forget- 
fulness, and to wing slow hours ; but if he does not amuse, if the 
weary discover that they must gird up their mental loins for re- 
newed effort, if the sad find the specters of their troubles inter- 
vening between the eye and the page, and the dull catch them- 
selves yawning with increasing frequency, a ukase could not 
make the book go. Ambition of the most consuming quality 
may drive the pen, but the public is supremely indifferent to our 
desire to be great. Philanthropy, steeped in the very milk of 
human kindness, may inspire the effort, but out of sixty millions 
scarcely a corporal’s guard will read a novel from a sense of duty. 
The author may acquire a style so finished that even the hyper- 
critical cannot find a faulty sentence from cover to cover, and, 
after all, he may learn from the popular verdict that he has pro- 
duced mere form. We can fancy Eve lying in faultless sym- 
metry on the green sward of Eden; what a mockery would 
her beauty have been to Adam unless the breath of life had 
been breathed into her nostrils! Even the marble statue must 
suggest life and represent it. While gazing we think of virile 
manhood, gracious womanhood, sportive, innocent childhood. 
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Little should we care for mere sculptured curves unless they 
were inseparably associated with the highest forms of life. 

Some appear to think that the sensational element and life 
are synonymous. Far from it. Virile life will undoubtedly 
produce sensations in the reader, but no books drop more speed- 
ily and hopelessly into oblivion than those conceived and writ- 
ten in a lurid spirit of sensationalism. Even when produced 
by skilled workmanship they have the baneful qualities of a 
stimulant, and sane, sensible people do not like the reaction fol- 
lowing. The merely exciting novel may have not a little vogue, 
especially among those who crave excitement for its own sake; 
but it rarely possesses the power to live; it is quickly super- 
seded by some other literary stimulant. The living story may 
be exciting to the last degree, but it is far more. It is not like 
a glass of champagne, with its brief effervescence. It is exciting 
because life itself in so many of its aspects touches our deepest 
feelings when truthfully portrayed. The reader instinctively 
and inevitably feels the difference between the forced, mechan- 
ical piling of incident and agony, and the natural sequence of 
cause and effect which produces vicissitude in the actual world. 
The machinery can hitch, creak, groan, and disenchant in a novel 
as truly as upon the stage. One account of a battle may sug- 
gest Chinese thunder, the bloodless carnage which permits the 
slain to come out a moment later and bow to the audience; an- 
other will produce in the reader a profound excitement, the same 
in kind, if not in degree, as if he were a participant in the con- 
flict. The first account may be redolent of gore, so that one is 
more inclined to be ill than to be thrilled; the second will be 
largely effective from what is read between the lines, from its 
powerful suggestion as well as from its statement. 

Through the entire gamut of human experience, whether 
attuned to the thunder of cannon or to the laughter of children, 
it is the actual, the real, which lays the strongest and most last- 
ing hold on the attention. I do not mean the hard, superficial 
realism of the photograph, but that which presents the complete 
man, woman, or child, soul as well as body, motives as well as 
manner, the pulsations of the heart rather than the conventional- 
ities impressed by the time and environment. The live novel 
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can be written as long as there are live people to read and feel. 
Outward conditions may change as greatly and variously as they 
have from Abraham’s day to ours, but the heart remains prac- 
tically unchanged. When a story comes from the heart and 
appeals to the heart, its chances for continued life are excellent, 
if other essential conditions are complied with. I doubt whether 
mere literary skill, even the most consummate, can manufacture 
a vital story. It may win admiration, unlimited praise, for a 
time; but if there is no heart-throb in it, if to the spiritual touch 
of the people it has the “feel” of something cold and dead, they 
will eventually drop it. It may obtain a place in the library for 
the sake of its mechanism; it will not be on the sitting-room 
table, to be read and re-read for pleasure and inspiration. 

A story’s inherent vitality may not be immediately and gen- 
erally apparent. Like character in the individual, it may have 
qualities which do not appeal strongly to the generation of the 
writer. This may be no condemnation of the one or the other ; 
it is rather a mere statement of fact. Plenty of men living to- 
day would be more at home in the dark ages, while others are 
born a century ahead of time. A writer from the latter class 
may produce a book recognized as vital by a few, and preserved 
in honored existence till the public shall catch up with it. The 
people are gaining upon Nathaniel Hawthorne’s works. <A cent- 
ury hence, when the most popular authors of to-day are forgot- 
ten, he will probably be more widely read than ever. 

The discussion of books written by men who, like Mr. Haw- 
thorne, are endowed with the mysterious gift of genius, scarcely 
comes within the limits of this paper. Many possessing genius 
die ingloriously ; the few so balanced as to employ wisely their 
almost divine powers have methods of their own by which they 
enrich the world. It is a very obvious fact, that if genius alone 
should produce our books, publishers would be few and printers 
would starve. There is a place for natural aptitude and trained 
talent in authorship as truly as in other callings. The condi- 
tions, also, which give opportunity for many to write and appeal 
to the public, enable genius to become revealed to itself and to 
the world, since the possessors of this rare gift must make their 
first doubtful essays in the realm of letters before they can be 
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recognized. It will be the wonder of coming years that our 
statesmen did more to protect and foster the pin trade than they 
did to encourage American literature. 

The chief evidence of life in a novel is the fact that it lives, 
In a growing forest we find many trees becoming stronger, stur- 
dier, and more established every year. Many others hold their 
own for a time, but eventually are overshadowed, falter and die, 
while multitudes perish after brief careers. The illustration 
is fairly true of the thousands of novels coming from the press. 
The practical question arises, Can the author consciously put 
into his manuscript the staying powers, the living forces, akin 
to those with which Nature endows some of her children? It 
appears to me that he can if there is sufficient compass in his 
temperament for the varied effort; I fear he cannot if his nature 
is hard, self-assertive, unsympathetic. 

One of the first essentials is the habit of close, accurate ob- 
servation. We must learn to describe life and nature as they 
exist, not as we imagine them. Conventional stage scenery will 
not answer for a novel, nor can we put the sun, moon, and stars 
just where we want them at any hour of the day or night. A 
distinguished writer permitted one of his characters to fall into 
a pit, where he was cheered and sustained during the long hours 
of the night by watching through the narrow opening one bright 
particular star. This keeping one star fixed in the heavens while 
all the others passed on to the west was an emulation of Josh- 
ua’s command which no one can accept. It was too obviously a 
fixed star. Another writer loses his heroine in a forest, and she 
is lighted on her way late at night by the appearance in the east 
of the young crescent moon. It is not necessary to make slips 
like these in order to give the impression that nature is not 
truthfully described; and let no one fancy that he can improve 
upon her aspects. It is equally true that men and women 
should be presented as they are. The reader meets people daily, 
and is fairly acquainted with their mental and moral propor- 
tions, and so readily detects when they are out of drawing. 
When the writer evokes impossible or distorted people from his 
imagination, they rarely take a strong hold upon us. The obser- 
vation which reports mere externals necessarily gives descrip- 
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tions of superficial interest. The eye of the novelist must pene- 
trate conventionalities and discern the inner life and motives. 
The tumultuous passions, the primal traits of humanity, exist 
to-day as truly as when less civilized men and women gave freer 
expression to their moods. It is the passion, the feeling, the 
thing itself, which interests, while its uncurbed manifestation 
might easily offend. When repressed, anger is more effective 
and known to be more dangerous than when boisterously ex- 
pressed. There is plenty of tame humanity, and always was; 
but he who thinks humanity itself is tame does not know hu- 
manity. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the writer should possess a tem- 
perament which puts him quickly en rapport with those he 
meets. He should aim to keep his mind like a sensitive plate 
in a camera, so as to be ready for impressions of all kinds. The 
self-assertive and egotistical have little chance, for when they 
meet people they are more bent on making an impression than 
receiving one. Their own individuality is so aggressive that 
they go through life repelling the very influences which they 
should be prompt to feel and appreciate. They do not see, 
they are too preoccupied with themselves to recognize, the shad- 
ings of character, the subtile hints which reveal the inner life. 
Should a strong-willed, egotistical person try to write, his: crea- 
tions would be hard, inflexible, wooden. He would control the 
people of his story absolutely, when they should control him. 
If he had learned so to efface himself that those whom he met 
made just the impression upon him that they ought to make 
naturally, he would obtain numerous ideals of character which 
he could reproduce almost unconsciously. He would not sit 
down and manufacture a man or woman by the sheer force of 
will, much less would he employ a photograph of a friend or ac- 
quaintance. His imagination, instructed and chastened by care- 
ful observation, would quickly give outline to the character he 
required. His next and absolutely essential step is to endow 
this shadowy creation of his brain with a heart and soul of its 
own, not with his heart and soul. If a writer’s characters do not 
become real, living, independent beings to him, they will not 
be such to any one else, The reader will know instinctively 
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whether they are shoved around or are acting spontaneously. 
It is the writer’s province to understand, observe, and report 
them, not to manage them autocratically. It should be as it 
is in real life. We expect the persons we know to act char- 
acteristically, but we do not know just what they will do, or how 
they will do it. In producing a novel on this principle, the 
characters give the author continual surprises, and he often finds 
them doing just the opposite of what he had planned and sup- 
posed would take place, yet sees that they are right and he 
wrong. They have vitality enough to be independent of him, 
and their spontaneous action is better and more characteristic 
than any of his deliberate devising. However well acquainted 
we may be with a group of persons in actual life, how can we 
map out exactly what they will do, say, and be, during a given 
period? If the story-teller has a cast-iron plan to which all his 
personages must conform, he may produce a very ingenious 
piece of mechanism, but not a true representation of human life. 

It may be asked, How can a writer bring into existence 
characters with sufficient vitality to take care of themselves 
and also manage him? Is it a power which can be acquired? 
Yes, I think so, within limitations. No reader should forget that 
there are multitudes who were never equipped by nature to 
write stories. Very likely they can do other and better things. 
Native talent is presupposed from the start. Then there is 
either the natural or acquired receptivity, which has stored the 
mind with correct images and ideals, The wider the range 
of observations and impressions, the greater and more varied 
the power. There must be sufficient imagination to enable the 
writer to see the character he has produced ; it must become ob- 
jective to him and apart from him; otherwise it is he himself, 
easily recognized, who appears upon the stage in various dis- 
guises. The reader should forget the writer, and this is possible 
only in proportion as the characters are as real and distinct as in 
life. The novelist, like the artist, should be able to paint other 
portraits than his own, and the most successful portrait painter 
is he who fixes his mind most completely on the individuality 
of his subject. There is this difference, however: In the novel 
the character develops as well as becomes better known. The 
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writer must be able not only to stand off and look at his crea- 
tions, as it were, but he must have sufficient knowledge of the 
actual world to permit a wide range in which they can develop 
and reveal themselves. He does not apply to them the inex- 
orable doctrine of foreordination, but he must possess and use 
abundantly a power of invention in their behalf. Having intro- 
duced them, they must feel, speak, and act ; but they must speak 
for themselves, and act themselves, always. In endowing them 
with this capability, the accurate observation of the manner in 
which corresponding types actually deport themselves is of im- 
mense assistance. The power of invention, like that of imagina- 
tion, is a natural gift, and in a greater or less degree essential to 
the novelist ; but it is a power that can be increased by acquaint- 
ance with what people are doing, and how they do it. 

We pass on to a more important qualification. The writer 
may have acquired a profound, accurate knowledge of human 
nature and its varied manifestations ; he may have studied nat- 
ure so carefully as never to have even a flower bloom out of sea- 
son on his page; he may have added fine literary skill in the 
delineation of scenes, events, and the children of his fancy ; yet 
if he does his work in a cold, unsympathetic spirit, he may fail 
utterly in breathing into his story the breath of life. What are 
his characters to him as they develop and he follows their 
history? Mere material? Does their vigorous action never 
quicken his pulse, do their sorrows never moisten his eye, their 
fears never oppress him? Can he coolly portray strong excite- 
ment? Can he think of little niceties of expression when he 
expects his readers to hold their breath in suspense? Has he 
no remorse for the sin that is breaking some heart, no flush of 
indignation for the wrongs his characters are suffering? In 
spite of all kis art he may learn very possibly that the reader 
will feel much as he does when reading his book. The people 
are quick to detect whether a story comes from a cynic or from 
a sympathetic fellow mortal. They may see themselves in the 
mirror of life placed before them, but if they are conscious 
meantime of cold, satirical eyes regarding them unfeelingly, they 
are resentful at the attitude of the writer. In some way difficult 
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its pages, nor can any art or effort wholly disguise this spirit. 
Pumped sentiment cannot take the place of the spring which 
flows from deep, unfailing sources. In many kinds of literary 
work sympathy is a minor factor; but in the novel the cold rill 
coming down from the intellect must meet an equal current ris- 
ing from the heart, or else the warmth of life may be conspicu- 
ously absent. The sympathetic element does not presuppose a 
trace of gush or sentimentality; these qualities are more offen- 
sive than the coldness resulting from a frog-like temperament in 
the writer; but it does require in the author a range, a com- 
pass, a height and depth of nature which will enable him to un- 
derstand and, in a sense, to be one with all sorts and conditions 
of men. How often we hear the remark, “I cannot understand 
such people.” The speaker states the evident fact of his limita- 
tion. He is like a piano of one or two octaves. If his nature 
were large, sympathetic, he would comprehend them with a 
charity akin to the divine pity ; and, while his pen might often 
be as remorseless as the surgeon’s probe or knife, the spirit, the 
motive which guides the surgeon’s hand, would also be felt. 
Thackeray made us conscious of his heart as truly as of his 
brain, yet who has equaled him in satire. 

Deep, personal experience, the knowledge that he is no better 
nor stronger than others, often brings the writer into close sym- 
pathy with his characters, their successes and failures, their joys, 
sorrows, and sins. It is difficult to give the ring of truth, the 
color of life, to the portrayal of anything remote from the 
author's knowledge. He at least must be capable of being 
“tempted in all points,” and, as he is human, sad experience 
will teach him to feel for others who are tempted. Since he 
would describe humanity, humanity must exist within him; 
otherwise he is like a blind man groping for color. 

The elements of light and hopefulness are essential to a liv- 
ing novel. There may be plenty of tragedy, but this should be 
shadow in the picture; and no true, pleasing picture can be 
painted in black or in lurid reds alone. A story cannot hold a 
large place among the living which leaves an unredeemed im- 
pression of horror, or even of despondency. He knows little of 
the world, even in its gayest aspects, who is not aware of a deep, 
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general undertone of sadness. The amount of discouragement 
disguised by conventional life is simply appalling. Multitudes 
of men and women are carrying burdens of which they cannot 
or do not choose to speak, but in the solitude of their rooms a 
book can speak to them. If it leaves them more relaxed mor- 
ally, more disheartened and hopeless, no art can save the story 
in their estimation. If, on the contrary, it makes clearer the 
truth, revealed from God and echoed by Shakespeare, “ Who by 
repentance is not satisfied, is nor of heaven, nor earth,” and in- 
spires the belief that there is hope and happiness for all who for- 
sake evil thoughts and ways, it is sought and returned to like 
sunshine, warmth, and kindness. Few of us are deliberately 
bad; we are weak, tempted, unfortunate in our antecedents or 
environment. The story which incites to patience, charity, as- 
piration, brave effort in behalf of ourselves or others, becomes a 
friend, loved and cherished to the degree that it has helped us. 
In order to live, a book must make stanch friends, and there can 
be no friendliness toward that which only harms us. 

No plea is entered for the goody-goody. This element is 
more fatal to life than unredeemed evil, which has a sinister 
vitality hard to understand. Calling a story goody-goody does 
not make it so. Does a hard-headed business man, who knows 
actual life, sit up late to read a goody-goody story? Does such 
a story make him kinder to wife, children, and dependents the 
next day, more scrupulous in his dealings, friendlier and cheerier 
in his greetings, and more open with his purse and heart at the 
misfortunes of others? Does such a book kindle with hope the 
eyes of ‘the tempted and disheartened, and inspire resolves to fight 
demons within and without ? The very suggestion is absurd. 

The living novel may be distinctly religious, and the fact 
that certain agnostic critics scoff at this characteristic will not 
make a particle of difference. The student of life finds religion 
more inextricably interwoven with human experience than infi- 
delity. It is true there is cant in religion, equaled only by the 
cant in certain writers who cannot refer to faith without slurs, 
or represent believers except in caricatures; but the people, in 
their broad, good sense, in their consciousness of a vital need 
born with them, contemptuously ignore both hypocrite and 
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scoffer. Even the reader who is not at all religious, is fair 
enough to remember that faith is a general and potent factor in 
life, and therefore as legitimate a theme for the novelist as fight- 
ing, gambling, or love-making. He justly asks that it should be 
the counterpart of actual experience, and above all interesting. 
That a novel should be read or will be read because religious, is 
an absurdity which needs no refutation. 

A living novel is its own raison détre. It lives because 
something has been put into it which is life. Critics cannot kill 
it any more than they can slay the thousands to whom it ap- 
peals. They may sneer at book and reader, but both survive. 
They may contemptuously dismiss it as appealing to an inferior 
class; but the maid reads it in the kitchen, the mistress in the 
parlor, and the master puts it in his pocket when starting on 
a journey. The novel destined to live appeals to humanity. 
Nothing is more true of it than its independence of adverse 
opinions and predictions. In manuscript, publishers may de- 
cline it; printed, it may be criticised to the point of brutality, 
politely sneered at, ignored, or “damned with faint praise ;” yet 
it just simply lives, and makes its way from one to another, 
until, like a human being, it has its circle of friends, It is very 
amusing to find in some journals the people accorded so much 
intelligence on the political page, and almost denied its posses- 
sion in the literary column; yet the people and time go on set- 
tling values all the same. 

Life in novels, as in men, is of greatly variable duration. A 
story unsought after the lapse of three or four years, except by 
the curious or omnivorous reader, can hardly be said to possess 
life. Scarcely one novel in many thousands can be expected to 
survive the generation which produced it. The degrees of vi- 
tality are found between the extremes of early death and peren- 
nial vigor. The living novel is rarely if ever produced by an 
imitator, a follower, or the disciple of a school. Master-minds 
may influence and direct, especially in early efforts, but never 
control and limit. Only as the writer asserts his own aggressive 
individuality can he make a distinct and lasting place for his 
work, 


EDWARD P. Rokr. 








COULD MR. BLAINE CARRY NEW YORK? 


Mr. Buarne’s published utterances are as full of disputed 
readings as a Greek play. One can never be quite sure of their 
meaning till they have been annotated, and even then there are 
passages open to dispute. Since the day of the publication of 
the Florence letter a vast and varied amount of ingenuity has 
been devoted to its analysis and interpretation. At first the 
weight of authority inclined to the opinion that, when he an- 
nounced that his name would not be presented to the Republican 
National Convention, Mr. Blaine intended to signify his final and 
unconditional withdrawal from the ranks of presidential aspi- 
rants. This view of the case was earnestly supported by other 
avowed or expectant candidates and their numerous friends. In 
fact it was held, in these and other quarters more or less friendly 
to the Maine statesman, that to seek any different meaning in 
the letter was to cast injurious reflections alike on the candor 
and the common sense of its author. Critical commentators 
noted it as strange that Mr. Blaine should have announced that 
something—the presentation of his name—which it is not en- 
tirely within his power to prevent, would not happen; while 
he omitted to say that something over which he has entire con- 
trol—the acceptance of the nomination—must be dismissed from 
political calculation. Some of these astute persons were, there- 
fore, unkind enough to stamp Mr. Blaine’s letter as merely a 
new bid for the nomination, from the vantage ground of a can- 
didate who proposes that the honor shall seek him, and who is 
serenely confident that, in their eagerness to take his place, his 
rivals will merely demonstrate their own weakness, and elicit a 
general and overpowering demand for the one man capable of 
exciting genuine enthusiasm among the rank and file of the 
Republican Party. 

It can be but vaguely surmised what amount of vituperation 
the party organs would have heaped on these doubters of Mr. 
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Blaine’s perfect ingenuousness, had not Mr. Joseph B. Manley 
taken the chair of the scholiast, and instructed a somewhat be- 
wildered public as to what his friend, patron, and constant cor- 
respondent was driving at. According to this trusty lieutenant, 
“Mr. Blaine’s letter is not to be considered final by any means. 
He does not decline the nomination, or say that he will refuse to 
head the ticket. He merely announces that he is not striving 
for the honor, and that the time has gone by when he desired 
it.” But if Mr. Blaine is offered the nomination by the National 
Convention, Mr. Manley believes that he will take it; in fact, 
will have to take it, if the Convention reaches the conclusion 
that no other man can win the fight. This does not seem to 
differ essentially from the view of the captious critics already 
alluded to. It appears to have relieved them of quite a load of 
contumely, and there is nothing in Mr. Blaine’s subsequent in- 
terview with a “ World” correspondent to change this estimate of 
his position. It is, moreover, in harmony with the references in 
Mr. Blaine’s letter to the exceptional strength of the Republi- 
can Party at the present time. The party has been four years 
under what some discontented Republicans call the shadow of 
Blaineism, and yet the defeated candidate of 1884 feels able to 
announce that victory in 1888 is within its grasp. “The party 
has only to maintain relatively its prestige of 1886-87 to give to 
its national candidate every northern State but one, with a far 
better prospect of carrying that one than it had for the past six 
years.” So, too, Mr. Manley: “We never began to have any- 
thing like such an organization so long ahead of a campaign 
before. We will go into the fight better prepared than ever be- 
fore. . . . The nominee will be the man who is most cer- 
tain of carrying New York, and I do not know of anybody who 
can do it except Mr. Blaine.” There is a logical sequence about 
this from which there is no escape. The party organization has 
been in the hands of Mr. Blaine’s friends for four years, and the 
party is stronger at the end of this period than it was in the 
beginning. Why change the control of the organization now ? 
Mr. Blaine’s renomination has been the one definite aim of most 
of the party managers for four years). Why abandon it now, 
even if the candidate himself should be resigned to such a 
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course? Like Napoleon the Little, he represents ‘“‘a principle, a 
cause, and a defeat,” as no other candidate does or can, and beside 
his claims those of all his competitors sink into insignificance. 
Accept the Blaine premises, and there can be but one conclusion, 
that Blaine’s nomination is indispensable to Republican success. 

But are the premises correct? Can the Blaine advocates 
point to such gains as to entitle them to expect that, with a con- 
tinuance of the party management of the last four years, they 
can elect the candidate of their choice? Above all, is there a 
better chance of carrying New York for Mr. Blaine than there 
was four years ago? The last question goes to the heart of the 
political situation, and, at the risk of seeming to assume that the 
less includes the greater, an answer to it must be held to be de- 
cisive of the entire controversy. “They reckon ill who leave 
me out,” is a statement which may be made this year more em- 
phatically than ever by the voters of the State of New York. 
There is no visible chance for Mr. Blaine in Indiana, even if 
there be in New Jersey, and it needs a change in the presidential 
vote of both States to leave the political complexion of New 
York a matter of indifference. There is an amazing coolness 
about the complacency with which Mr. Blaine, in his Florence 
letter, refers to the success with which his party overcame the 
great Democratic plurality of 1882 in this State. He can hardly 
have forgotten that this plurality was largely due to his own in- 
fluence, and to the secession or abstention of voters who were 
more strongly impressed with the necessity of maintaining the 
vitality of the Blaine faction of New York Republicanism than 
of saving the party from defeat. Nor can he be ignorant of the 
fact that he came near carrying the State in 1884 because of the 
direct support, or its diversion to Butler, of a section of the 
Democratic Party, and that he owed his defeat to his failure to 
poll the normal strength of his own party. 

But, however instructive it might be to follow the sinuosities 
of Mr. Blaine’s mind, it does not bring one much nearer the 
facts. These lie within comparatively small compass. It will, 
I suppose, be conceded that these two things are essential to the 
election of a Blaine ticket in New York next fall: the Demo- 
cratic allies of the party must be no fewer than in 1884, and the 
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number of rebellious Republicans must be less. Behind these 
is the assumption that the relative strength of the two great 
parties remains pretty much where it was four years ago. On 
the face of the returns this appears to be true. The State elec- 
tion of 1883 showed a plurality of 16,219 for the Democratic 
candidate for comptroller. In the election of last fall the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the same office had a plurality of 15,374, in- 
dicating a slight Democratic loss. I select for comparison the 
vote for comptroller, because in 18838 the plurality obtained by 
the Republican candidate for secretary of state was due to causes 
not directly bearing on the relative strength of the two great 
parties. It would be obviously unfair to argue that, because 
there was in 1883 a plurality of 18,583 in favor of the Republi- 
can candidate for secretary of state, General Carr, while there 
was in 1887 a plurality of 17,077 against Colonel Grant, there 
had been a political revolution in the interval. That would not 
differ greatly from Mr. Blaine’s way of dealing with the election 
returns of recent years, but it is none the less beyond the pale of 
sober political argument. All that can justly be said is, that the 
forces which rallied in 1883 to elect General Carr alone of his 
ticket, had by 1887 passed beyond Republican control. It may, 
of course, be argued that Carr’s exceptional strength was due to 
the same vote which left the ranks of the Democracy in 1884 to 
support Blaine, and that the party has shown its weakness by its 
inability to keep these recruits. The reply to that would be 
that, in so far as Carr’s added vote was Catholic, it had not been 
directly appealed to since 1884, while in so far as it was due to 
the liquor interest, it had returned to its proper allegiance. 

Let it be assumed, then, for the purpose of the present argu- 
ment, that the voting strength of the Republican Party in this 
State bears about the same relation to that of the Democratic 
Party as it did four years ago; namely, that it is in a minority of 
about 16,000. It should be understood that the apparent politi- 
cal equilibrium of New York as between the two great parties 
has coexisted with some very important changes in the distri- 
bution of votes. At the State election of last fall there were 
143,000 more votes cast than at the State election of 1883. 
But of these only 48,000 votes went to swell the strength of the 
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two great parties, the Republican ticket gaining 25,000 and 
the Democratic 23,000 votes. The remaining 95,000 represent 
the difference between the combined votes of the Prohibition 
and Greenback candidates in 1888, and those of the Labor, Pro- 
hibition, and Greenback candidates in 1887. It must be regarded 
as a fact both curious and instructive, that while two-thirds of 
the apparent increase of the vote of the State, in four years, has 
been counterbalanced by the increase of the number of persons 
whom it is the fashion to call political “cranks,” the apparent 
growth of the two great parties has been about the same. On 
the face of the returns there are some further facts which it 
may be well to note. The vote of New York on presidential 
electors in 1884 exceeded that on State officers the year before 
by 268,000. Of this increment one-half went to the Blaine elect- 
ors. The rest, taking no account of the Prohibition vote, may 
be roughly distributed as follows: 117,000 to the Cleveland and 
17,000 to the Butler electoral ticket. The Democratic Party 
was apparently cheated out of its due share of the increased 
vote of the presidential year by the diversion in favor of Butler. 
The managers of last year’s Republican campaign believed that 
they could elect their ticket by the aid of a similar diversion of 
votes to the various Labor candidates. But, as has been shown, 
the side tickets of 1887 appear to have drawn about as much 
from the Republican as from the Democratic strength. It may 
be held by the Blaine advocates that no reasoning from the ex- 
perience of last year can affect the prospects of his election, be- 
cause there is in his name a certain unique potency to attract 
support from the ranks of the Democracy and of the minor 
parties to which it furnishes recruits. It is difficult to argue 
about an article of faith like this, and inasmuch as those who 
entertain it were among those who confidently predicted that 
the Labor vote of last year would reach 100,000, it is not, per- 
haps, necessary to make the attempt. 

In any case, it must be assumed that Mr. Blaine’s candidacy 
would leave the normal strength of his own party unimpaired, 
so that every gain made at the expense of the opposite party 
would go to reduce the minority of 16,000, which constitutes the 
numerical factor to be overcome. To illustrate: Suppose that 
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270,000 persons vote in New York State this year, for the candi- 
dates of the two great parties, who did not vote last fall. Give 
the Republican ticket 135,000 of these, as the experience of 1884 
may be supposed to warrant the party in expecting, and the 
vote for the Blaine electors would be about 590,000. Let the 
Democracy be, somehow, deprived of 20,000 of its share of the 
increase, and there remain but 115,000 to be added to Cook's 
vote of 470,000, giving a total of 485,000 and a plurality of 
5,000 for the Republican electors. But what reason is there to 
suppose that, with Mr. Blaine as the Republican candidate, the 
party could get in this State 20,000 more than would be given 
to the Democracy of the added vote of a presidential year? I 
suppose it will be conceded that it must look for this advan- 
tage mainly to a transfer of Democratic votes in New York 
and Brooklyn. In the whole State, the Republican ticket of 
1884 got some 17,000 votes more than the opposing ticket did 
of the increment of a presidential year. But in New York City 
alone, where the increase throughout the State called for a 
Republican gain of less than 19,000, there was an actual gain 
of over 30,000 votes. In other words, the Blaine vote in this 
city and county showed an increase of 50 per cent. over the 
average party strength of the year before, while the increase 
shown by the Cleveland vote was less than 33 per cent. In 
Kings, on the other hand, owing to the exceptional strength of 
the Independent revolt, the increase in the Republican vote was 
but 12 per cent., while that of the Democratic was 30 per cent. 
But, as Mr. Blaine failed of election in 1884, his friends must 
expect the ticket to do a little better both in New York and 
Kings to make victory secure in 1888. 

Mr. Blaine’s own argument is, that the party in New York is 
stronger than it was in 1884, and that, therefore, it has a better 
chance of carrying the State than it had four years ago. So far 
as political facts and figures can be assumed to agree they are as 
follows: In 1883 the Democratic plurality in New York and 
Kings was but 46,749 (on the vote for State comptroller), while 
last year it reached 62,271. In 1884 the Democratic plurality in 
these two counties was increased by 12,044 over the previous 
year, leaving a plurality of 58,793 to be overcome by the Re- 
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publican plurality in the rest of the State. Suppose the increase 
of the Democratic plurality in New York and Kings next fall 
should be equal to that of 1854 over 1883, there would evidently 
be a plurality of over 74,000 to be overcome by the Republicans 
of the rest of the State. It is evident that the Republican Party 
has lost ground in New York and Brooklyn in the last four 
years, and it may at least be assumed that the standing candidacy 
of Mr. Blaine has contributed to that result. As compared with 
1888, there was a falling-off, last year, of 885 in the Republican 
vote of the city and county of New York, and of 1,494 in that 
of Kings County. Taking the same basis of comparison, there 
was an increase of 10,057 in the Democratic vote of New York, 
and 3,086 in that of Kings. This can hardly be said to have 
been due to any marked growth of respect for the Democratic 
Party, as such, on the part of intelligent voters. A typical 
Democratic candidate for district attorney ran 11,450 votes be- 
hind the head of the State ticket of his party in New York; and 
a candidate for mayor of Brooklyn, who, as a candidate for other 
elective offices, had shown exceptional strength among Independ- 
ent voters, ran 1,209 votes behind the head of the Democratic 
State ticket, merely because there was some ground for doubt- 
ing his absolute independence of the dictation of the local “ boss.” 
That there is, in the ranks of the Democratic Party, a bitter and 
vindictive feeling of dissatisfaction with President Cleveland’s 
general method of dealing with the public service, does not ad- 
mit of question. That among thoughtful men a rooted distrust 
of the tendencies of Democracy, as a force in our system of gov- 
ernment, is growing instead of lessening, I take to be equally 
manifest. We are thus confronted with the extraordinary spec- 
tacle of a party making substantial gains at the polls, in spite of 
serious dissensions within its own ranks and of an accumulating 
load of public odium. How much more demoralized must be 
the rival party to render such a state of things possible! The 
management of the Democratic Party in these two cities has cer- 
tainly not shown, of late years, very much wisdom ; but is it not 
a fair deduction from the facts, that the management of the Re- 
publican Party has been a marvel of folly? What may be called 
the Blaine tradition has been carefully nursed by the organized 
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Republicanism of New York and Brooklyn, and the result has 
been a growth of the Democratic majority by 16,000 in four 
years. Does that fact encourage the belief that the actual can- 
didacy of Mr. Blaine would wipe out the plurality of 16,000 to 
be overcome in the State? Can his own influence be a tower of 
strength, while the influence of his friends and advocates is a 
pledge of weakness? 

Instead of doing better in New York and Kings than they 
did in 1884, Mr. Blaine’s friends must evidently be resigned to 
do much worse next fall. Instead of an adverse plurality of 
58,793, as in 1884, they must expect in these two counties a 
plurality of at least 74,000. What prospect is there of a Repub- 
lican plurality in the other fifty-eight counties of the State large 
enough to overcome this? The normal increase of the aggregate 
vote of the State in four years is 75,000. Between 1876 and 
1880 the actual increase was 78,000, and between 1880 and 1884 
it was 65,000. But of the latter increase 36,000 was contributed 
by New York and Kings, leaving but 29,000 for the rest of the 
State. Assuming that the increase of the present year over 1884 
will not be less than 75,000, it is safe to assert that 40,000 of it 
must come from New York and Kings, leaving 35,000 for the 
rest of the State. I have already assumed, from the analogy of 
the latest preceding election, that the increased vote of the two 
metropolitan counties would add 16,000 to the Democratic plural- 
ity of 1884, after making due allowance for the division of the 
vote between the greater and minor parties. Applying a similar 
standard of distribution to the rest of the State, what do we find? 
Let it be premised that there will certainly be a Prohibition 
ticket, and possibly a Labor ticket, for the presidency next fall. 
A considerable proportion of the increased vote must be neutral- 
ized by the superior strength of these two parties as compared 
with 1884. We have seen that the minor parties took, last year, 
two-thirds of the increase over 1883, but this is probably greater 
than the ratio which can be credited to a presidential year. Let 
one-half of the estimated increase over 1884 go to swell the num- 
bers of the Prohibition and Labor voters, which is equivalent to 
saying that, instead of 42,000—the combined Greenback and 
Prohibition strength of 1884—the Labor and Prohibition ticket 
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of 1888 will divert at least 79,000 votes from the two great par- 
ties. This is an estimate which both Prohibitionists and Labor 
reformers will regard as altogether too modest. It involves, how- 
ever, the reduction by 14,000 of the 29,000 estimated as the 
extra-metropolitan increase of the vote of the year. There re- 
main, say, 15,000 votes to be divided between the electoral tickets 
of the two great parties north of the Harlem. Let two-thirds of 
this net increase be given to the Blaine electoral ticket, and only 
one-third to its Democratic rival. This is surely greater liberality 
to the Blaine cause than the most sanguine of its supporters 
would claim. But even the 5,000 votes thus added to the Blaine 
plurality in 1884, of 57,748 outside of New York and Kings, 
would still leave the Blaine electors at least 12,000 short of a 
majority in the State, on any reasonable estimate of the distribu- 
tion of the metropolitan vote. 

In brief, by no ingenuity of figuring which does no: ig- 
nore the election returns of the last four years, can it be shown 
that there is any likelihood of Mr. Blaine carrying this State. 
The claim that he can is very much of a piece with that other 
assumption of his friends, that, because he received forty-eight 
per cent. of the votes of his fellow-citizens in 1884, the charges 
made against his character and public record may be regarded 
as dismissed. The last presidential vote may be cited as a “ vin- 
dication” of the Republican Party, with some obvious qualifica- 
tions, but it can hardly be appealed to as a vindication of Mr. 
Blaine. In this State there was certainly a considerable body of 
Republicans who voted for Mr. Blaine under protest, and who 
are not likely to vote for him again. Timid men will be under 
no Such compulsion as they were in 1884 to take counsel of 
their fears. Democracy does not spell “ruin,” in the sense that 
Mr. Blaine and his advocates on the stump said it did. Scrupu- 
lous men will find it easier to choose than they did in 1884, be- 
tween the present occupant of the White House—who is the only 
conceivable candidate of the Democracy—and the author of the 
Mulligan letters. Mr. Cleveland’s bachelor life will furnish no 
more campaign material, but Mr. Blaine has not ceased to be 
the representative of certain degenerate tendencies of American 
statesmanship. In the last resort, the Republican Party in this 
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State must appeal to a resolute minority of voters who regard 
Mr. Blaine with a feeling compounded of suspicion and dislike. 
And to these the party will be even less than it was four years 
ago, and the candidate more. As between reactionary Democracy 
tempered by the obstinacy or clear-sightedness of Mr. Cleve- 
land, and reactionary Republicanism intensified by the character 
and affiliations of Mr. Blaine, the voters who will decide the next 
election in this State will be found on the side of Democracy. 
There are Republican “leaders” who would rather throw away 
the chance of regaining the presidency than make any concession j 
to what they regard as an impracticable and unmanageable fac- 
tion of their party. But if it be worth while for Republican 
statesmen to go very much out of their way in order to concili- 
ate the vote that favors the recognition of dynamite as a politi- 
cal weapon, it ought to be worth their while to consult so in- 
nocent a preference as that for a certain standard of political 
purity. As between two kinds of concession, perhaps the party 
leaders have chosen the baser one, in the belief that its rewards 
are more secure. But with any other candidate than Mr. Blaine 
this is more than doubtful, and it is not at all doubtful that no 
concession will have any weight with the “ conscience” Republi- 
cans of this or any other State which does not include the aban- 
donment of that candidacy. It appears to me that a victory % 
won by the aid of such allies as the dynamite faction of the 
Irish-American voters would not only involve party dishonor, 
but would be fraught with potent elements of party disruption. 
Such an alliance seems alien to the true spirit and purpose of 
Republicanism, and could be maintained only by a further series 
of concessions inimical to the very life of the party. As be- 
tween voters who may be open to the reproach of being righteous 
overmuch, and voters who recognize in politics no scruples of 
conscience at all, I imagine that a large body of Republicans 
would prefer to give the casting vote in the choice of their presi- 
dential candidate to the former. I am sure that such, at least, is 
the only way in which the party can make an effective appeal 
for the support of those voters who prefer, in the present stage 
of our political evolution, to designate themselves independent. 
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